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Lhe Hiftory of America. By William Robertfon, D. D. Prin- 
cipal of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and Hiftoriographer to 
his Majefty for Scotland. 2 Vols. 4to. 2). as. Cadell, 
London. Balfour, Edinburgh. 


(Continued from Vol. V. Page 410.) 


Volume the fecond of this entertaining Hiftory contains, 
like the firft, four books; the fubjeéts of which are beft enu- 
merated, as before, in the author’s table of contents. 


_ oe BOOK VW. 
“¢ Hiftory of the conqueft of New Spain by Cortesi 
BOO K VI. 


*¢ Hiitory of the conqueft of Peru, by Pizarro—and of the diffen- 
fions and civil wars of the Spaniards in that country—Originpro- 
grefs—and effects of thefe. 


BOo kK VIL, 


“ View of inftitutions and manners of Mexicans and Pertvians— 
Civilized flates in comparifon of other Americans—Recent o#igin of 
the Mexicans—Faéts which prove their progrefs in civilization—View 
of their policy in its various branches—of their arts—Fatts which 
indicate a fmall progrefs in civilization—What opinion fhould be 
formed on comparing thofe contradictory faéis—Genius of their relie 
gion—Peruvian monarchy more ancient—lIts policy founded on relies» 
vion—Singular effects of this—peculiar ftate of property among the ~ 
Peruvians—Their public works and arts—roads—bridges—buildings — 
~ Yor, VI,- A —unwarlike 


od 
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§30 Candid Reflections concerning the Doftrine of the Trinity. 


Candid RefieEtions on the different Manner in which the Learned 
and Pious have expreffed their Conceptions concerning the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. By Benjamin, Fawcett, M1. A. 8vo. 6d. 
Buckland. © ~ 


Mr. Fawcett, who appears to be an Anti-trinitarian, lays 
down fome excellent reafons for the obfery:nce of moderation 
in fuch as embrace. the doctrine of the Trinity ; efpecially in 
regard to their pulpit-declamations on that ses Hl and fub- 


lime tenet. 
* * 


Two Letters to the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL. D. Curate of South 
Petherton. Written with a friendly Intention of convincing him 
of fone’ grofs Errors in bis Clerical Conduct. By the Rev. 

ohn ‘Thomas, Curate of Shepton Beauchamp. 12m0. 6s. 
Robinfon, * vs 


We heartily with the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL. D. Curate * 
of South Petherton, and the Rev. Mr. John Thomas, Curate 
of Shepton Beauchamp, would be fo friendly to the fouls under 
their refpe&tive cure, as to give up their friendly intention of 
convincing each other of what they appear too mimical to be 
convinced of. Every man has his errors, of which he is too 
fond, efpecially if they are. of the fpeculative kind, to give 
thein ‘up eafily : and if they are of the pra&tical fort, he is ge- 

"= Smpcrally more tenacious.of them from oppofition. 
7h * * 


Fhe Neceffity of Divine Revelation, or Reafon no Guide to Man. 
Svo. 6d. Law. | 


That Divine Revelation is neceffary, as a guide to Heaven, is 
undoubtedly true: but that Reafon is no guide on earth, or that 
it is “¢ abfolutely incapable of difcerning truth from falfehood, 
right from wrong, or, good from evil,” in general, we cannot 
poffibly admit. Ou the contrary, we think that fuch is the 
proper ufe of reafon; and that truth and falfchood, right and 
wroag, good and evil, in the genuine acceptation of thofe 
terms, have little to do with thofe fublime doétrines and felf- 
denying ordinances which conftitute the faith and pra€tice of 
a Chrifitan. 


* * 
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Account of fome of the moft ro- 
mantic parts of North Wales 70 
Account ot the Tania, or Tape 
Worm, and of the method of 
treating it 461 
Account of the Martyrs 533 
Account of the difeates moft 
dent to children 
Addrgi to the London and} Monthly 
Reviewers, on their canvafs of 
their examination of Dr. Mac- 
laine’s anfwer to Soame Jenyus, 
Efq; on his view of the internal 
evidence of the Chriftian Reli- 
gion 455 
Addrefi to Edmund Burke, Efi 35 
Addreffis to young men 193 
Addref; to the inhabitants of Pen- 
fylvania 470 
Airs, duets, trios, &c. in Love finds 
the Way 453 
Almanack of the Mufes, for the 
year 1777 150 
Auderfon’s Mays relating to agri- 
culture 34 
Andrée’s fay on.theory and cure 
of the venereal gonorrheea 155 
Ancedotes of the emperor Jofe a ze 


Apparitions or.Dr. Dodd’s lat ie 


* gac 232 
Appeal torthe unprejudiced 156 
April Day; a burietta . 1§2 


5 
Armftrong’s account of the difeafes 


moft incident to children 3.17 

Argument in the cate of Ebenczer 

Sith Platt 237 

Ajis \ooking-glafs 312 
B 


Bagley; adefcriptive poem 523 
Vor. VI. 


Bath’s treatife of the difeafes of 
the liver, &c. $29 
Barctti’s difcourfe on Shakefpcare 
and on Mr. de Voltaire 53 
- orraphical fermons 156 
Bifbop of Chefter’s letter to the i is- 
habitants of Manehefter, Mac- 
clestield, and parts adjacent, on 
occafion ot the late earthquake 
464 
Dorthwick's treatife — the cx- 
traction of the cryitalline lens 
157. 
Bricf defcription of the cities ‘of 
London and Weftiminiter, &c. 
158 
Brox w! ’s enangelical hiflory 263 
Brown's wue principles of gua- 
nery 3£9 
Brooke’s Exeurfion 113 
Burke’s trantlation of Dr. Tiflot’s 
leer 157 
Cc 
Canplch’s fermon on the fat day 
218 
proof of the truth of the 
gotpel 220 
Campl.n’s evidence of Chriftianiiy 
31d 
Candidates for the fociety of Anti- 
aoorpwes x3 
Caadid truth, in anfwer to a pam- 
phlet; entitled, A letter to is 





trom one of ourfelves 222 
Candid vetlections 530 
Captivity;.apocm: and Celadon 

and Lydia 402 


Carey's rural ramble ;. to whicly is 
annexed, a poctical tay, the 
Brighthelinflone guide = - 466 

Catalogue 
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Catalogue of the manufcripts in the 
Cuttonian library 530 
Cafe of ‘the commiflary al of 
provifions of ftores of the pro- 
vince of Quedec in North Ame- 
rica 534 
Caulfield’s manners of Paphos 31 
Caverhill’s explanation of the te- 
venty weeks of Daniel 117 
Cavalio’s treatife of electricity 217 
Ciceroniad, the, 2 poem 470 
Charaéer of the laws of England 


: confidered 313 
Clarke’s rationale of circulating 

numbers * 8 
Code of Gentoo Jaws 279 


Gvle’s obfervations and conjectures 
on the nature, &c. of light 313 
Colleéion of novels 149 
Comber’s Treatife of laws from the 
Greek 
Complete treatife of electricity 217 
ConjeBures on the tyndaris of .Ho- 
race 389 
| Confiderations addrefied to all per- 
tons of property lit 
. Confiderations addreffed to all per- 
dons of property in Great Bri- 


tain 318 
Confidcraticns on the game laws, 
236 


Concife and expeditious method tor 
attaining the French language 

, 465 
 Convid?'s, the, addrefg to his un- 
happy. brethren 12 
Correfpondence. ' : 
—Obfervator to the Editor of the 
London Review ~ 76 
—W. W—nzss to the London Re- 
viewers 79 

- =A. B.to the London Reviewers 
80 

—A difciple of Falconet 160 
—Philo Dramaticus to the Lon- 
don Reviewers 239 
—J. B-en:to the London Re- 


Cullen's firk lines of the practice of 


-phyfic ; 577 
Curtis's Flora Lomtinonge 201 


Darwell’s political lamentations, 
written in the years 1775 and 
1776 154 

Dave's doftrine of annuities _ 153 

Dalrymple’s wavels through Span 
and Portugal 54 

Defolation of America, a poem 457 


Defence of lord Pigot 461 
Dialogue in the hades 233 
Difcourfi delivered to the ftudents 


of the royal academy 1gt 
Difertation on the inoculated fimall 


pox abo 
Differtaticn on the languages, lite- 
rature, and manners of Eaftern 


nations 421 
Differtation on cancerous difeafes 
459 


Dodds thoughts in prifon 226 
Douglaji’s elements ot Euclid de- 
monitrated $27 
Downman’s infancy, orthe manage- 
ment of children a didactic 154 


E 
Elegies 1. On the death of Samuel 
Foote, efq; II. Qn the age 
497 


Elegiac ode, to the memory of the 
Kev. Charles Steuart Eccles 
19 
Enfeld’s biographical fermons : 56 
Englifo garden ; a poem 13 
Enguiry ‘mio faéts, and obferva- 
tions thereon, 
Enquiry into the nature and dehgn 
of Chritt’s temptation 154 
Enquiry, whether we have any 
icripture-warrants . 159 
Enguity into the caufe of the death 
of the late William Scawen, 


ofa 237 
Epifile. fram Shakefpeare to his 


viewers 471 countrymen : §5 
‘Courfe of: lectures: on oratory and Eyif/e to Dr. Shebbeare 26 
criticifm ; 207. Lguity and wifdom of adminifira- 
Crajora’s Richmond-Hill; a ition “ 156 
Cy .poem 463 j  Effays 
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Bfays | athe to agriculture ~ 
— ~ poopie concétning ight 


— commercial and political ito 
on the contrarieties of public 
* virtues 
‘+ on the theory and cure of vo 
venereal gonorrhoea 156 
on the character’ of Hamlet 
238 
= defigned for young ladies 269 
British fiberty” ae 
=~ moral and literary 
Evangelical Hittory of our * at 
and Saviour Jefus Chtift 263 
Every farmer his own cattle doctor 
156 
Evidence of Chriftianity 318 
Examination of the Latin Acci- 
dence 318 
Examination of the arguments 


contained in Dr. Maelaine’s 
anfwer to Jenyns' 197 
Excurfion, the 113 
Explanation of the feventy weeks 
of Daniel 117 
F 
Fads relating to exchange of pri- 
foners at the Cedars 154 
Fairy tale, in two acts $24 


Farmer’s inquiry into the nature 
and defiga of Chrift’s témpta- 


tion 154 
Fafbion; or a trip to a foreign 
c—t Sut 


Fate of Lewellyn, or the Druids 
facrifice, A legendary tales To 
which is added, the ee = 
~Cambre, a poem 469 

id reflections 536 


Faweett’s ca 
&l?’s poems 523 
Pi ive minutes refle&ion eonceri- 


ing prizes 468 
Fice?’s aildrefs to the London and 
Monthly Reviewers on their 
canvafs of their examination of 
Dr. Maclaine’s anfwer to Soaine 
Jenyns, ‘Efq; on his View of 
the internal evidence of the 
Chriftian religion 45s 


Aiphabstical Index 2f Fitlés, Namiesy &e: 539 





Fleet's examination of -Maclaine 
199 

Fleming's: ingratitude a infidelity 
316 


Flora Londinenfis . I 
Pordyce’s addrefles to young men 
193 
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Genuine narrative of the life of 
Mr. John Henderfon 360 
Griffith's collection of novels 149 


H 
Hadb?s Remarks on the Perfian 


language 
Hanway’s Solitude in ini 
ment 319 
Halhed’s tranflation of the Gentoo 
laws 279 
Helvetias’s treatife on man, &c. 
293 
Helly's letters on the beauties of 
Raden Envil and the Leafowes 
105 
Herring’s eo eaqgg of Canter- 















bury’s) letters to William Dun- 
combe, Eq; 303 
Hiffory of Melindz Harley 527 





Hiffory of Great Britain 368 

Hifforicad memoirs of the life and 
writings of the late Rev. William 
Dodd, LL.D. . : 232 

Hiftory of Milfs Temple... 2 3 

Hiftory of America 

Hifory of Miis Maria Barlowe 466 

Hifory of Aniclia Hadscourt, &c. 
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Hiffory of Eliza Warwick 526 
Hiflory of the Curate of Carnan 
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Hifory’ of Edward Prince otf 
Wales, &¢. 520 
Holcoft’s Elegies. 1. On the Par 
of ng Foote, Eiq; Il. On 
the 467 
Howard's s ftate of the prifons ip 
Knygland, &c. ‘a0 + 103 
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540 Alphabetical Index of Titles, ‘Names, See. 


1 ’ 

Inpcrtial view of the origin and 
progrefs of the prefent difputes 
on the Eaft IndiaCompany 33 

Inamorato, addrefled to the author 

of the electricaleel . « 312 

Jafancy, or the management of 
Children ; a didactic poem 154 

Ingratitude ot infidelity 316 

dngram’s enquiry into the caufe of 

“the death of the late “William 
Scawen, Efq; 237 

Iufiruétions of dutchefsto her fon 96 

daterefting \etters of Pope Clement 

14th, (Gangenelli) vol. ILI. and 


IV. 468 
Fobn the Painter’s ghoft 157 
Fones’s Afiatic poems, Ke. 17 
Fulia de Roubigné, a tale 312 
Sfupifiation; a i oem 451 


Avy to lottery 177 531 
Kinderfley’s \erers from the Eaft 
Indies L 37 
Lardner’s Enquiry, whether we 
have any feripture warrant 159 
Lauyfon’s tranflation of Simfon on 
ifm 133 
Letters from the illand of Teneritfe, 
Brazil, &c. 37 
— to the body of Proteftant 
Diflenters 45 
g—— wo Courtney Melmoth, Eq; 
141 

-—— from the Marquis de Mont- 
calm, 153 
—— trom an officer at New York 


15 
——from the celebrated Dr. Til- 


fot to Dr. Zimmerman 15 
ee—- from General Washington 
1$7 


-—— tothe mafter, wardens and 
court of affittants, of the corpo- 


ration of furgeons, &c. 158 
~—— tous from one of ourfelves 
220 


Letters written by the late earl of 
Chetterfield 237 
w= to her grace the duchefs. of 
Devonhhire 238 


Letters addefled to youh 296 
from the late moft Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Herring 303 
——— to Richard Price, D. D. and 
F.R.S. 312 
———~ of Valens ' 39 
—-— trom Lord Chefterfield to 
Alderman George Faulkner 354 
—-— tothe inhabitants of Man- 
chefter 464 
Life, &c. Richard Trevor, Lord 
Eifhap of Durham 530 
Lof?s cbfervations on Mr. Wef- 
ley’s fecond calm addrefs 535 
Lord Chettertield’s lettets 35% 
— Abingdon’s theughts on Mr. 
Burke’s letter 208 
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Madge’s addrefles to Chrittopher 
Twittwit, Efg; Zit 

Macgreggor's epiftle to Dr. She 
re 32 
Maaners of Paphos, or trrumph of 

love. 

Martyn’s fapplement to his addrefs 
to the inhabitants af §t.. Anne 
I 
Marquis de Montcalm’s Lesvers 
Mefiirs. de Berryer, &c. = 153 
Ma/on’s Englith garden, a poem 1 3 
Melmot/?s travels of the heart 372 
Memoirs of eminently pious wo- 














men 311 
of the Acadmy of Infcrip- 

tions and Belles Lettres —- 291 
of the life and writings of 

Samuel Foote, Efq. 461 
of. the marchionefs. de 

Louvoi 526 
Mentor’s letters 256 


Mickle’s Sir Martyn, a poem =. 54 
AMhifcelanies; or miicellaneous trea- 
tife 1S 
Modern fyitem of natural hiftory 
529 

—— feduction, or innocence be- 
trayed 313 
—— refinementt, a fatire 238 
Mont picafant, a deicriptive poem 
137 

More’s 
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More’s ftri€tures, critica} and fenti- 
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Mortimer’s ftudents pocket dictio- 
_ Mary ' 468 
Madge’ s differtation on the inocy- 
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Matability of human life 2430 
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The Nature, &c. of the duty of 
allegiance 218 
Nautical almanack and aftronomi- 
cal ephemeris 529 
Necefiity Of divine revelation 536 
New Englith theatre 230 
A New poetical ttanflation of ail 
the odes of Horace: 231 
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Odferwations and conjetares on the 
nature &ec. of light -313 
——— onchronic weaknefs 316 
——— on Mr. Welley’s fecond calm. 
addrefs 158 
Occonomy: of quackery: culiduad 


317 


Pilar of a bill for the more. eafy.and 
effectual manning of the royal 
navy , 532 

Palmer’s theory of colours ond vi- 
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Prilbe’s differtation on cancerous 
difeafes . , 459 

P hilofophical tranfactions 161 

Political \ameéntations, — in 
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Poetry. —Englith garden 13 
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from the Afiatic languages 17 
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— the manners of Paphos 31 
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— A tear of gratitude 144 

— Infancy: or the management 

— ‘Irantlation of all the Odes of 
Horace 
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— Poems for ladies iba 
—- The Poetical reception. - 234 
— Sappho, rhapfody gio. 
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: Reynolds, Bart. (. gta. 
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— Captivity 462 
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465 
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criticifn . 205 
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Quaker 5 a comic opera 
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Rational conduct of the human 
mind 465 
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Robinfon’s captivity, a poem; an 
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Volume the fecond of this entertaining Hiftory contains, 
like the firft, four books; the fubjeéts of which are beft enu- 
merated, as before, in the author’s table of contents. 


ad BOOK Vv. 
* Hiftory of the conqueft of New Spain by Cortesi 


BOO K VI. 


*¢ Hiitory of the conqueft of Peru, by Pizarro—and of the diffen- 
fions and civil wars of the Spaniards in that country—Origin—pro- 


grefs—and effects of thefe. 
: BOO kK VIL. 


“ View of inflitutions and manners of Mexicans and Pertvians— 
Civilized flates in comparifon of other Americans—Recent o¥igin of 
the Mexicans—Faéts which prove their progrefs in civilization—View 
of their policy in its various branches—of their arts—Fa¢ts which 
indicate a {mall progrefs in civilization—What opinion fhould be 
formed on comparing thofe contradictory faéis—Genius of their t¢hie™ 
gion—Peruvian monarchy more ancient—lIis policy founded on a Pp 
ion—Singular effects of this—peculiar ftate of property among the « 
RaswindensThale public works and arts—roads—bridges—buildings — 
“You, VI,- A —unwarlike 
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—unwailike fpirit—View of other dominions of Spain in America 
—Cinaloa and Sonora—CaliforniamYucatan and Honduras—Chilé 
—Tucuman—Kingdom of Tierra Firme—New Kingdom of Gra- 
nada. 


BOO kK VIII. 


“© View of the interior government, commerce, &c. of the Spa- 
nifh colonies—Depopulation of America firft effect of their fettlements 
—not the confequence ot any fyiiem of policy—nor to be imputed to 
religion—Number of Indians {fll remaining—Fundamental max?ms oh 
which the Spanith fyftem of celonization is founded—Conéitior of 
different orders of men in their colonies—Chaperones—Creoles—In- 
dians—Ecclefiattical {tate and policy —Character of fecular and regular 
clergy—Small progre{s of Chriftianity among the natives—Mines chief 
object of their attentjon—Mode of working thefe—their produce— 
Effects of encouraging this fpecies of induftry—Other commodities of 
Spanith America—Firft effects of this new commerce on Spain—Why 
the Spanifh colonies have not been as beneficial to the parent-ftate as 
thofe of other nations—Errors in her fyftem of regulating this com- 
merce—contined to one port—carried on by annual fleets—Contra- 
band trade—Decline of Spain both in population and wealth— 
Remedies propofed—View of the wife regulations of the Bourbon 
Prince.-—A new and more libetal fyftem introduced—Beneficial ettects 
of this—Probable confequences—Trade between Mexico and the Phi- 
lippines—Revenue of Spain from Americamwhence it arifes—to 
what it amounts.” 

It has been already obferved, that moft of the faéts con- 
tained in the narrative of this important and ever-memorable 
event, the ci‘covery of the American Hemifphere, have been 
fo often related as to become univerfally known; and, tho’ it 
be true that Dr. Robertfon places many things in a light diffe- 
rent from that, in which they have been exhibited by foriner 
Hiftorians, the fources of his intelligence, on which he is in- 
duced to make the variation, do not always appear to be fuf- 
ficiently authentic to warrant the change. Not that we im- 
peach the fagacity, he has exerted in the inveftigation of the 
truth; but we are apt to imagine that a defire of departing 
from the common line of narration, in order to give an air 
of novelty to his work, may have fometimes mifled him too 
far toward the confines of fingularity.—Be this as it may, the 
reader will be abundantly compenfated, for the want of original 
mattgx in the narration, by the judicious and inftrudtive re- 
fie€tions, with which the natural, moral, and political ftate of 
ale countries, whofe hiftory is related, is ditplayed and 
Wluftrated. Of thoie we have already given a fhort fpeci- 
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-“philofophical inquiry into the manners and policy of its ancient 
* anhabitants. 

In the feventh book we have a fimilar view of the inftitu- 
tions and manners of the Mexicans and Peruvians, between 
which the author draws a parallel, with refpe&t to their reci- 
procal progrefs in civilization, His defcription of the latter 
will afford our readers a farther agreeable fpecimen of Dr. 
Robertfon’s <legant ftile and manner of writing on fuch 
fubjecis, 

“ The people of Peru, as I have already obferved *, had not ad- 
vanced beyond the rudeft form of favage life, when Manco Capac, and 
his confort Mama colo, appeared to initruct and civilize them. 
Who thefe extraordinary perfonages were, whether they imported their 
fyftem of legitlation and knowledge of arts from fonie country more 
improved, or, if natives of Peru, how they acquired ideas fo tar fupe- 
rior to thofe of the people whom they addrefled, are circumftances with 
refpect to which the Peruvian tradition convey no information, Manco 
Capac and his confort, taking advantage of the propenfity in the Pe- 
yuvians to fuperitition, and particularly of their veneration for the Sun, 
pretended to be the children of that glorious luminary, and to deliver 
their inftructtions in his name and authority. The multitude liftened 
and believed. What reformation in policy and manners the Peruvians 
afcribe to thofe founders of their empire, and how, trom the precepts 

- of the Inca and his confort, their anceftors gradually acquired fome 
knowledge of thofe arts, and fome relifh for that induftry, whieh ren- 
der fubfittence fecure and life comfortable, hath been formerly related. 
Thofe bleflings were originally confined within narrow precincts ; for 
the authority of the firlt Inca did not reach many leagues beyond 
Cuzco. But, in procefs of time, his fucceffors extended their dominion 
over all the regions that ftretch to the weit of the Andes from Chili to 
Quito, ettablifhing in every province their peculiar policy aud religious 

. inftitutions, . 

“ The moft fingular and ftriking circumftance in the Peruvian 
government, is the influence of religion upon its genius and laws. 
Religious ideas make fuch a feeble impreflion on the mind of a favage, 
that their effect upon his fentiments and manners are hardly percepti- 
ble. Among the Mexicans, religion, reduced into a regular fyftem, 
and holding a confiderable place in their public inftitutions, operated 
with con{picuous efficacy in forming the peculiar character’ of that 
people, But in Peru, the whole fyftem of civil policy was founded on 
religion. The Inca appeared not only as a legiilator, but as the mef- 
fenger of Heaven, His precepts were received not merely ag, the 
injunctions of a fuperior, but as the mandates of the Deity*@His 
race was held to be facred ; and in order to preferve it diftinét, With 
«xt being polluted by any mixture of inferior blood, the fonsteme 
Manco Capac married their own fifters, and no perfon was ever adr. 
mitted to the throne who could not claim it by fuch pure defcent. To =. 
thole Children of the Sun, tor that was the appellation beftowed upon > 
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all the offspring of the firft Inca, the people looked up with the reve- 
rence due to beings of a fuperior order, They were deemed to be 
under the immediate —- of the deity from whom they iffued, 


and by him every or 
dictated. 

“ From thofe ideas two confequences refulted, The authority of 
the Inca was unlimited and abfolute, in the moft extenfive meaning of 
the words. Whenever the decrees of a prince are confidered as the 
commands of the Divinity, it is not only an act of rebellion, but of 
impiety, to difpute or oppofe his will, Obedience becomes a duty of 
religion ; and as it would be profane to controul a monarch under the 
ilies of Heaven, and prefumptuous to advife him, nothing remains 
but to fubmit with implicit refpect. This muft neceflarily be the effect 
of every government eftablifhed on pretenfions of intercourfe with 
fuperior powers. Such accordingly was the blind fubmiffion which 
the Peruvians yielded to their fovereigns, ‘The perfons of the higheft 
rank and greateft power in their dominions acknowledged them to be 
of a more exalted nature; and in teftimony of this, when admitted 
into their prefence, they entered with a burden upon their fhoulders 
as an emblem of their fervitude, and willingnefs to bear whatever the 
Inca was pleafed to impofe. Among other fubjeéts, force was not re- 
quifite to fecond their commands, Every officer entrufted with the 
execution of them was revered, and according to the account of an 
iatelligent obferver of Peruvian manners *, might proceed alone from 
one extremity of the empire to another, without mecting oppofition ; 
tor, on producing a fringe from the royal Borla, an ornament pecu- 
liar to the reigning inca, the lives and fortunes of the people were at 
his difpofal. 

‘* Another confequence of eftablifhing government in Peru on the 
foundation of religion, was, that all crimes were punifhed capitally. 
They were not confidered as tranfgreffions of human laws, but as ins 
fults offered to the Deity. Each, without any diftinétion between 
fuch as were flight and fuch as were atrocious, called for vengeance, 
and could be expiated only by the blood of the offender. Confo- 
nantly to the fame ideas, punithment followed the trefpafs with in- 
evitable certainty, becaufe an offence againit Heaven was deemed fuch 
an high enormity as could not be pardoned +. Among a people of 
corsupted morals, maxims of jurifprudence fo fevere and unrelenting, 
by sendering men ferocious and defperate, would be more apt to 
multiply crimes than to reftrain them. But the Peruvians, of fimple 
manners and unfufpicious faith, were held in fuch awe by this rigid 
difcipline, that the number of offenders were extremely fmall. Vene- 
ration for monarchs, enlightened and directed, as they believed, by 
the divinity whom they adored, prompted them to their duty; the 
dread of punifhment, which they were taught to confider as una- 


veidable vengeance inflicted by offended Heaven, withheld them from 
evil, 


er of the reigning Inca was fuppofed to be 
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* The fyftem of fuperftition on which the Incas ingrafted their 
pretenfions to fuch high authority, .was of a genius very different from 
that eftablifhed among the Mexicans. Manco Capac turned the vene+ 
ration of his followers entirely towards natural objects, The Sun, as 
the great fource of light, of Joy, and fertility in the creation, attract- 
ed their principal homage. The Moon and Stars, as co-operating 
with him, were entitled to fecondary honours. Wherever the pro- 
penfity in the human mind to acknowledge and to adore fome fuperior 
power, takes this direction, and is employed in contemplating the 
order and beneficence that really exift in nature, the fpirit of fuperiti- 
tion is mild. Wherever imaginary beings, created by the fancy and 
the fears of men, are fuppofed to prefide in nature, and become the 
objects of worfhip, fuperftition always aflumes a wilder and more atro- 
cious form. Of the latter we have an example among the Mexicans, 
of the former among the people of Peru, They had not, indeed, 
made fuch progrefs in obfervation or inquiry, asto have attained juft 
conceptions of the Deity ; nor was there in any language any proper 
name or appellation of the Supreme Power, which intimated that th 
had formed any idea of him as the Creator and Governor of the World®. 
But by directing their veneration to that glorious luminary, which, 
by its univerfal and vivifying energy, is the beit emblem of divine 
beneficence, the rites and obfervances which they deemed acceptable to 
him were innocent and humane, ‘They offered to the Sun a part of 
thofe productions which his genial warmth had called forth from the 
bofom of the earth, and reared to maturity. They facrificed, as an 
oblation of gratitude, fome of the animals who were indebted to his 
influence for nourifhment, They prefented to him choice fpecimens 
ot thofe works of ingenuity which his light had guided the hand of man 
in forming. But the Incas never ftained his altars with human blood, 
nor could they conceive that their beneficent father the Sun would be 
delighted with fuch horrid victims}. Thus the Peruvians, unac- 
quainted with thofe barbarous rites which extinguifh fenfibility, and 
{upprefs the feelings of nature at the fight of human fufferings, 
were formed, by the fpirit of the fuperftition which they had 
adopted, toa national character more gentle than that of any peo- 
ple in America. 

‘¢ Its influence operated even upon their civil inftitutions, and 
tended to correct in them any thing that was adverfe to gentlenefs of 
charaéter, The dominion of the Incas, though the moft abfoluce of 
all defpotifms, was mitigated by all its alliance with religion. ‘The 
mind was not humbled and deprefled by the idea of a forced fubjection 
to the will of a fuperior ; obedience, paid to one who was believed to 
be clothed with divine authority, was willingly yielded, and implied 
no degradation. The fovereign, confcious that the fubmiffive reve- 
rence of his people flowed from their belief of his heavenly defcent, 
was continually reminded of a diftinction which prompted him 
to imitate that beneficent power which he was fuppofed to reprefent. 
In coniequence of thofe impreflions, there hardly occurs in the tra- 
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ditional hittory of Peru, any inftance of rebellion againft the reign. 
ing prince, and, among twelve fucceilive monarchs, there was not 
: { one tyrant. 

> 8 «+ Even the wars in which the Incas engaged, were carried on with 

a fpirit very diiferent from that of the other American nations. 

They tought not, like favages, to deitroy and exterminate ; or, like 

the Mexicans, to glut blood-thirfty divinities with human facrifices, 

They conquered, in order to reclaim and civilize the vanquifhed, and 

to diffufe the knowledge of their own inititutions and arts, Prifoners 

feem not to have been expofed to the infults and tortures, which were 

their lot in every other part of the New World. The Incas took the 

people whom they {ubdued under their protection, and admitted them 

to a participation of all the advantages enjoyed by their original fub- 

B jects. ‘This practice, fo repugnant to American ferocity, and refemb- 

. ling the humanity of the moft polifhed nations, mutt be afcribed, like 

other peculiarities which we have obferved in the Peruvian manners, to 

the genius of their religion. The Incas, confidering the homage paid 

to any object but the heavenly powers which they adored, as impious, 

were fond of gaining protelytes to their favourite fyitem. The idols 

.of every conquered province were carried in triumph to the great tem- 

ple at Cuzco *, and placed there as trophies of the fuperior power of 

a | the divinity who was the protector of the empire. ‘The people were 

a, treated with lenity, and initructed in the relizious tenets of their new 

. matters +, that the conq\eror might have the glory of having added 
| to the number of the vataries of his father the Sun. 

| “¢ ‘The Rate of property in Peru was no lefs fingular than that of 
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religion, and contributed, likewife, towards giving a mild turn of 
character to the people. All the lands capable of cultivation were 
divided into three fhares. One was confecrated to the Sun, and what- 
ever it preduced was applied towards the erection of temples, and fur- 
nifhing what is requilite towards celebrating the public rites of religion, 
The other belonged to the Inca, and was fet apart as the provifion 
made by the community for the fupport of government. ‘Lhe third 
and largeft thare was reierved for the maintenance of the people, among 
whom it was parcelled out. No perfon, however, had a right to ex- 
clufive property in the portion allotted to him. He poflefied it only 
for a year, at the expiration of which a new divifion was made, in pro- 
portion to the rank, the namber, and exigencies of each family. All 
thofe lands were cultivated by the joint induftry cf the community. 
aed: ‘oe ‘The people fuimmoned by a proper officer, repaired in a body to the 
fields, and performed their common tafk, while fongs and mutfical in- 
| itraments cheered them to labour{. By this fingular diftinction of 
| tervitory, as well as by the mode of cultivating it, the idea of a com- 
mon intereit, and of mutual fubferviency, was continually inculcated. 
Each individual felt his conne¢tion with thofe around him, and knew 
that he depended on their friendly aid for what increafe he was to 
reap, AA ilate thus conilituted may be confidered as one gicat family, 
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in which the union of members was fo complete, and the exchange of 
good offices fo perceptible, as to create itronger attachment, and to 
bind man to man in clofer intercourfe, than fubfifted under any form 
of fociety eftablithed in America. From this refulted gentle manners, 
and mild virtues unknown in the favage ftate, and with which the 
Mexicans were little acquainted.” 

Not that in¢quality of condition was unknown among the 
ancient Peruvians. On the contrary, the diftinGion of ranks 
was fully eftablifhed in Peru ; among whom a great body of. 
the inhabitants, under the denomination of Yanaconas, were 
held in a ftate of fervitude. Like the Tamemes of Mexico, 
they were employed in carrying burthens and in performing 
every other work of drudgery. The next above thefe, in 
rank, were their ordinary freemen, fuch as were diftinguifhed, 
by no official or hereditary honours, Above them again were 
the Orejones, or Nobles, invefted with offices of power or truft ; 
and, at the head of all, the Children of the Sun; who, by. 
their high defcent and peculiar privileges, were as much exalt- 
ed above the Orejones, as thele were elevated above the 
people, 

Our author proceeds to defcribe the ftate of the ufeful and 
elegant arts among the Peruvians ; whofe unwarlike fpirit, he 
oblerves, precipitated their fubduction by the Spaniards; who 
reduced them with all imaginable eafe ; whereas the Mexicans 
maintained the ftruggle in defence of their liberties, with fuch 
perfevering fortitude, that it was with difficulty the Spaniards 
triumphed over them.—Perhaps, fays our author, the influ- 
ence of thoie inftitutions, which rendered their manners gentle, 
gave their minds this unmanly foftnefs ; perhaps the conftant 
terenity and mildnefs of the climate may have enervated the 
vigour of their frame ; perhaps fome principle in their govern- 
ment, unknown to us, is the occafion of this debility, What- 
ever may have been the caufe, the fact is certain, and there is. 
not an inftance in hiftory of any people fo little advanced in 
refinement, fo totally dettitute of military talents and enter- 
prize. This Charaéter has defcended, continues Dr. Robert-' 
fon, to their pofterity ; the Indians of Peru being now more 
tame and depreffed than any people of America, 

Of the eighth book, containing a defcription of the Spa-. 
nifh fyftem of Colonization and the prefent State of Spanith 
— we fhall fpeak in our next; concluding this Ar- 
ticle, 
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8 Clarke's Rationale of Circulating Numbers. 


The Rationale of Circulating Numbers, with the Inveftications 
s all the Rules and Peculiar Proceffes ufed in that Part of 
ecimal Arithmetic. To which are added, feveral curious 
Mathematical Queftions; with fome ufeful Remarks on Adfetted 
Equations, and the Doé?trine of Fluxions. Adapted to the Ufe 
of Schools. By H. Clarke. 8vo. 5s. Murray. 


Although we are not fo fully perfuaded, as this writer feems 
to be, of the high regard, which ought to be paid, particu 
larly in Schools, to the nature and utility of Infinite Circulating 
Decimals, they may have their ufe among the higher clafs of 
Arithmeticians ; at leaft it may not be improper for fuch to 
be made acquainted with the Hiftory, Rationale, and Manner, 
of working them. 

“© The firit Specimen of Decimal Arithmetic that we meet with, 
is in the Aftronomical ‘Tables of Arzachel, a Moor, who was very 
eminent in Spain about the beginning of the eleventh Century. They 
are adapted to the Meridian of Toledo; and as they are calculated for 
the Arabian Year of the Heyira, were probably originally written in 
Arabic: The Perfians, Moors, Arabs, and Saracens, being about 
that Period very famous for their Knowledge in Aftronomy. In thefe 
Tables, the Places of the Heavenly Bodies are denoted by a centefmal 
Divifion of the great Circles of the Sphere, to which the Arabian 
Algorithm of Numbers was better accommodated than the Greek or 
Roman literal Notation which had been hitherto made Ufe of for the 
Egyptian Sexagefims in the Aftronomical Tables of Ptolemy, Albateg- 
nius, Abénazra, and other ancient Writers. Gerard Voflius informs 
us alfo of a Treatife entitled De Algorithuo, written by Johannes de 
Sacro Bofco, about the middle of the twelfth Century, who made 
Ufe of a centefnal Notation for the Extractions of the Square and 
Cube Roots. Aout the Year 1460, John Muller, fometimes named 
Regiomontanus, publifhed his Book De Triangulis, in which he had 
conftrudted a ‘l'able of Sines to the Radius 10,000,090; an Account 
of which may be feen in the Opus Palatinum de Triangulis, by Otho 
and Rheticus. ‘The next Improvement in this Part of Arithmetic, 
we find in a Treatile entituled Arithmetica Memorativa, compofed in 
Latin Verfe, by William Buckley, about the Year 1530, wherein he 
has givena Rule for extracting the Square Root of a Fraction; the 
Operation being nearly the fame with the prefent Mode of extracting 
the Square Root of a Surd Number, excepting that it is limited to a 


certain Number of Cyphers: The Rule, as corrected by Dr. Wallis, 
as, 


Quadrato numero*, finas prafigite Cipbras + 

Produitii Quadri, Radix, per mille fecetur. 

Integra dat Duotiens; S pars ita reéta manebit, 

Radici ut vere née pars millefima deft. 
_ * Referring to the Product ot the Numerator and Denominator, mene 
tioned in a former Rule 
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The Denominator being written under this Number, expreffes the 
Square Root of the Fraction. Afterwards Peter Ramus, in his Arith- 
metic, written about the Year 1570, and publithed by Schoner, 
fhews the Method of approximating to the Square and Cubic Roots 
of Surd Quantities, by adding Punctuations of Cyphers, exactly in 
the manner we now practice. But the firft Treatife written profefledly 
on this Subject, was publifhed at Leyden, 1585, by Simon Stevens, 
entituled, DISME, or Decimals ; which he tells us in his Geography, 
he believes to have been in Ufe among the Indians, and ‘ches ern 
Nations, long before the Sexagefimal Notation was introduced 
Ptolemy, in the Time of M. Aurelius. After this Time, Decima 
began to be frequently ufed in Arithmetical Calculations, and were 
particularly much advanced by Briggs and Gellibrand, in their Trigo- 
nometria Britannica; by Oughtred, in his Clavis Mathematica denus 
limata: alfo Wingate, Baker, Kerfey, and feveral other Authors of 
lefs Note, all contributed towards their Perfection, in their different 
Treatifés of Arithmetic. Yet we do not find, that any Regard had 
been paid to the Nature of Infinite Circulating Decimals betore Dre 
Wallis’s Time. He was, in all probability, the firft who diftiné 
confidered this curious Subject, as he himfelf informs us in his Treatife 
of Infinites. But he has neither given the demonftrations, nor 
fhewn their application. The latter of thefe defects, Mr. Brown, in 
his Decimal Arithmetic, and afterwards Mr. Cunn in his Treatife of 
Fractions, attempted to fupply, by giving Rules for their Cperations, 
The former indeed has done this me in one fingle Cafe; but the 
latter has extended it to all Cafes. But as thefe are alfo wanting in 
the main Point, namely, a Demonftration, and are moreover defign- 
edly expreffed in fuch a Manner, as to fet the Rationale of the Thin 
as far out of View as poffible; it is neceflary that either the Me- 
mory mutt be loaded with every Rule, or the Book be continually at 
Hand. Several other Authors have treated on Circulating Decimals. 
Martin, in his Decimal Arithmetic, has given fome practical Rules, 
but hath not fufficiently demonftrated them. Emerfon, in his Cyclo- 
mathefis, is excellent in the Theory, but has omitted the practical 
Part. Pardon, Vyfe, Thompfon, and fome others, have alfo touched 
on this Subject ; but as they all feem to have borrowed from Cunn, 
they are in the fame Predicament.” 

Malcolm and Donn, Mr. Clarke obferves, are the only 
authors who haye treated the doérine of Circulates in an ine 
telligible manner; although to thefe he objects fome defici- 
encies, which he ‘undertakes to fupply, as well as to retrench 
thofe fuperfluities, with which Cunn and others have loaded 
the theory of Circulates; the whole bufinefs, according to 
this writer, depending on, or to be deduced from, one ‘nila 7 
operation ; viz, that of finding a finite vulgar fraction equi- . ~ 
valent to an infinite repeating decimal. : 

Of the remaining contents of this volume Mr, Clarke gives, op 
the following account. . ee 
Vou. VI. B ' As 
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«© Asthe Opcrations of Circulates (as well as all other Arithmes 
tical Calculations) are moft eafily performed by Logarithms, I have 
fhewn the Method of finding the Logarithm of any Repeating De- 
cimal; whereby the whole Bufinefs is greatly facilitated, and the 
Difficulty and Intricacy of the Rules by Common Arithmetic avoided. 
And, for the Amufement of fuch Pupils as have touched on the firft 
Principles of Algebra and Geometry, I have inferted a few Quettions, 
chiefly Originals, with their Solutions; and fome are given without 
Solutions, which are intended for the Exercife of thofe that are 
farther advanced. I have alfo added feveral Remarks on thofe Parts 
of the Mathematics which feem to the young Reader to be rather ob- 
feure, namely, On Cardan’s and Colfon’s Theorems for Cubic Equa- 
tions, wherein a very clear and concife Rule is given fer extracting 
the Cubic Root of an impoffible Binomial; by which Cardan’s 
Theorem is rendered generally ufeful, in finding the Roots of an Equa- 
tion when they are a// real, as well as when there is but one real and 
two imaginary—On the improbability of obtaining general Formula 
for the Surfolid and other higher Equations—On the Method of tabu- 
lating Literal Equations, illuftrated by Examples; from whence the 
Reverfion of a Series, however affected with Radicals, may be eafily 
performed—On the direct and inverfe Method of Fluxions, wherein 
the Principles are fully explained, and by avoiding all Metaphyfical 
Confiderations, rendered clear to the loweft Capacity. The whole 
Bufinefs of finding Fluxions is reduced to one general Rule; and 
the particular Forms of fluxionary Expreffions are fo diftinguifhed, 
that the Learner may almoft immediately determine in what Tiannar 
the Fluent may be obtained—On the Correétion of a Fluent, and the 
Reafon of it—On Trigonometrical Fluxions, with their great Impor- 
tance in Aftronomy—On the Phenomena of Saturn’s Ring, being a 
new and curious Analytical Solution of the Problem refpecting the 
‘Times of its appearance and difappearance ; whereby is alfo exhibited 
a new Species of Curves, &c. which is extracted from a Treatife juft 
publithed, entituled, Efjai fur les Phénomines relatifs aux difparitions 
périodiques de Panneau de Saturne. By M. Dionis du Séjour, Fellow of 
the Royal Societies of London and Paris.” 

Of our author’s method of illuftration, we fhall give a 
fpecimen from his Obfervations on the Nature of Fluxions, 
a fubjeét, whofe elucidation has been often attempted with 


. little effect, on young perfons unaccuftomed to metaphy- 


fical {peculation. 


“ The doctrine of prime and ultimate ratios, by which the fluxions 
of quantities are generally invefligated, or demonftrated, contains in 
it fomething fo very obfcure and unintelligible to the learner, that it 
is rather more apt to confufe than give a proper arrangement to his 
ideas on the fubject *. The moit natural and éafy way of acquiring a 
right notion of fluxions, is by the introducing of ¢ime into the ac- 
count. For by this means we do not confider them as mere velocities, 


* The firft Lemma of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia appears to many to 
be very exceptionable. 
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which naturally involve the mind in metaphyfical difficulties ; but as 
the magnitudes they uniformly generate in a given finite time, fup- 

fing the fluent or fpace to be defcribed by an uniform motion. And 
if the motion by which any magnitude is generated be not uniform, 
but accelerated or retarded, the idea of a fluxion will {till be the fame: 
For though we cannot exprefs the fluxion by any {pace acfua'ly venerated 
in a given time, as in uniform motion; yet we can readily aflign the 
magnitude, or (as it is commonly called) the cotemporary increment, 
that «would de uniformly generated, if the acceleration or retardation 
were to {top at any point in which the fluxion is required to be in- 
veltigated. 

Now, as our ideas of magnitude arife from a comparifon of the pros 
pofed object with fome other of determinate dimenfions: fo, in the 
method of fluxions, we fix on a given magnitude, which is fuppofed 
to have been uniformly generated in a given time by the motion of a 
point, line, or plane, as a flandard, wherewith to compare any other 
magnitude, which is fuppofed to have been generated in the fame time, 
by an accelerated or retarded motion. Thus (for the fake of iiluftration) 
fuppofe a ball to roll on an horizontal plane, in a ftraight directions 
at the uniform rate of 20 feet in a minute: and alfo another ball to 
move uniformly in the fame direction, at the rate of 40 feet in the 
fame time; here then it will be plain, that the magnitudes generated 
in any given time muft be in the ratio of 2 to 1; and theretore thé 
fluxion of the latter will be double that of the formers Aid from 
hence it appears, that if the fluxion of « be x, thatof 2+ will be 225 
3x will be 3x, &c. and generally, that of mx will be mx. But if, 
while one bal! moves along with an uniform velocity, the other is fup« 
pofed to move with an accelerated motion, and that the law of accele- 
ration is fuch, that the fpace defcribed by the latter, from the com- 
mencement of motion, is always fome power of that defcribed by 
the former, fuppofe the fquare of it; then, if the magnitude by 
which the fpace that is uniformly defcribed is increafed in a given 
time be denoted by %, that magnitude which the accelerated motion 
would uniformly generate in the fame time, and commencing from the 
fame inftant, will be expreffed by 27%. Thus, in the cafe propofed, 
if the firft ball has uniformly deicribed a {pace of 10 poles, the other 
muft have run 100 poles; but the former ball moves uniformly at the 
rate of 20 feet in a minute, therefore the magnitude or fpace, which 
the accelerated ball would uniformly defcribe from the fame inftant in 
one minute, will be 400 feet. ‘The fluxions will be therefore at that 
point in the ratio of 400 to 20; or of 20 to 1.” 

Of this our author gives a demonftration ; adding 

“* Hence it appears, that we have the moit rational notion of 
fluxions from the confideration of time in the generation of the in- 
crement or decrement, and that the fiuxion of any variable quantity 
may be truly defined, The magnitude by which any flowing quantity would 
be increafed ix: a given time with the generating velocity at a given inflant, 
Suppofing it from thence to proceed uniformly or invariably, And with 
regard to the higher orders of fluxions, how much more obfcure are 
our notions without the idea of time in the operation of the fluent 
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generating the increment; fince by having recourfe to the firft ratio 
of the nafcent increment, or the laft ratio of the evanefcent incre- 
ment, even to obtain only the firit fluxion ot a variable quantity, we 
unavoidably fall into this abfurdity, That a@ welocity which continues 
Sor no time at all aétually defcribes a fpace. How then can we form 
any conception not only of fuch a {pace or increment, but alfo of 
an infinite variety of magnitudes of it, generated into one and the 
fame point and inftant of time, in which it is well known all the 
orders of fluxions are confidered, when nothing, I think, can be 
more evident than that the magnitude or increment imagined to be 
generated muft in fuch a cafe be purum putum nibil, or ftriétly and ab- 
folutely nothing. If the doubt of the exiffence of an increment 
under fuch circumftances be deemed incredulity and a fpecies of infi- 
delity *, I am atraid I thall be ftigmatized with thofe appellations ; 
for I contefs it is patt my comprehenfion how a mere point can con- 
tain in itfelf an infinite variety of magnitudes, and which are all at 
the fame time equal to one another. The unneceflary quibbles, 
and metaphyfical niceties, by which fome have attempted to explain 
the principles of fluxions, have not only rendered them quite obicure 
to the learner, but alfo expofed them to the ridicule and fevere criti- 
cifms, it is probable, were not intended to invalidate the method of 
fluxions (which it is evident may be ftriétly mathematically demon- 
firated) but to thew the futility of the method they had taken to elu- 
cidate the principles; in which light it is weil known the incompa- 
rable inventor never intended they fhould he viewed. 

From what has been faid we may draw thefe practical obfervations. 

1. That the common tule for finding the fluxion of a flowing 
quantity, viz. Multiply the fluxion of the root by ihe exponent of the 
power and the affixed coefficient, and the product by that power of the fame 
root of «which the exponent is lefs by unity than the given exponent, is 
general, and without exceptions, being applicable to any expreffion 
whatever confifting of one variable quantity with a conftant exponent. 
2. If the expreffion be a compound one, that is a binomial, trinomial, 
or any multinomial, the fluxion of each term mutt be found feparately, 
and connected with their refpective refulting figns; the fum arifing 
by fuch addition is the fluxion of the compound expreffion. 3. It 
the expreffion confifts of the product of two or more variable quan- 
tities, each quantity muft flow feparately, while the others are fup- 
pofed to be conftant, or as coefficients to that variable quantity ; the 
fum of thefe fluxions will be that of the given expreffion. This 


follows from the general expreffion 2a”""x. Thus, let the fluxion of 
yz be propofed to be inveftigated. Put y-++- z=, then willy?-+-2yz 
2 

sie’ —ty’—i2*, And, from 


2 z 
Vy —z 
$2*=v"; hence yz = 2 





what has been before thewn, the fluxion of this will be v—yj—zz ; 

but v=y -+-z, and o = 7+, .. by fubftitution, the fluxion of yz is 

ye + 2y. And in the fame manner will the fluxion of «yz be found 

: be aye + «ae; and that of ways = wrx + waxy + axa + ayzis 
cy 


* See Colfon’s Newton’s Flux. p. 18, Preface. 
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Mafen’s Englifo Garden. 


Our author proceeds to illuftrate thefe obfervations, by ex- 
amples ; but we have alreany extended this article to a greater 
length, than we ufuaily allow to elementary tracts of this 


kind. 
W. 





The Englifh Garden: a Poem. Book the Firft and Second. 
By W. Mafon, M. A. 4to. 5s. Cadell. 


As it were fuperfluous, if not impertinent, to make any re- 
fle&tions on the poetical abilities of a writer, fo well known to 
the public as Mr. Mafon, we fhall confine ourfelves, on the 
prefent occafion. to the giving our readers a {pecimen or two 
of his intimacy with the didaétic mufe: in whofe placid pro- 
vince his talents appear well adapted to difplay themfelves to 
advantage. In doing this, however, we hope not to incur his 
indignation fo far as to induce him to commence 3*profecu- 
tion againft us for piracy ; as we have no intentigavin the leaft 
to injure his property by preventing the fale of his poem. 
The terrible threat, indeed, which he hath hung up Agterrorems 
by way of advertifement, oppofite the title page of tlfe fecond 
book, might make us hefitate a little in our choice of fach 
{pecimen, could we be perfuaded Mr. M. is fo litigious or 
avaricious, as he has been reprefented by a certain proiecuted 
bookfeller *, Looking upon the quotation we fhould make, 
as matter of property ; we fhould, 1n order to do the leaft in- 
juftice to him poffible, fele& fome of the very wor/? paffages in 
his poem, as being of the /eaff value. And yi., if we did 
this, it is ten to one if he did not complain of our doing both 
him and his poem injuffice. On the other hand, if we fhould 
fele& the beit paflages, fhould we not do him greater injuftice 
by robbing him, as he might call it, of the mott valuable part 
of his poem ?—T he matter is intricate ; and we would advife 
Mr. M, to let his counfel make a cafe of it, and fubmit it to 
higher opinion. In the mean time no/fro periculo we thall pro- 
ceed impartially to iele& neither the beft nor the worft parts of 
his poem, to do as much juftice and as little injuftice both to 
Mr. M. and our readers as poffible. 

. The poet has thought no other apology for the choice of 
his fubje&, neceflary, than the following paflage from Lord 
Verulam. 

* A garden is the pureft of human pleafures, it is the greateft re- 

frefhment to the fpirits of man: without which, buildings and palaces 


* See Mr. Murray’s letter to Mr. Mafon, in our laft Review. 
are 
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are but grofs handy-works. And a man fhall ever fee, that when 
ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build {tately, 
fooner than to garden finely: as if gardening were the greater 
perfection.” 
The poem opens with an addrefs to Simplicity. 

** To thee, divine Simplicity ! to thee, 

Beft arbitrefs of what is good and fair, 

This verfe belongs. O, as it freely flows, 

Give it thy powers of pleafing: elie in vain 

It ftrives to teach the rules, from Nature drawn, 

Which all fhould follow, if they with to add 

To Nature’s carelefs graces ; lovelieft then, 

When, o’er her form, thy eafy fkill has taught 

The robe of Spring in ampler folds to flow. 

Hafte Goddefs ! to the woods, the lawns, the vales ; 

That lie in rude luxuriance, and but wait 

Thy call to bloom and beauty. I meanwhile, 

Attendant on thy ftate ferene, will mark 

Its faery progrefs ; wake th’ accordant ftring ; 

And tell how far, beyond the tranfient glare 

Of fickle fafhion, or of formal art, 

Thy flowery works with charm perennial pleafe.” 


The poet then proceeds to apoftrophize the Mufes and de 
elare the motive of his verfe; pathetically lamenting the 
caufe. 


s6 Yetoo, ye fifter Powers! that, at my birth, 
Aufpicious fmil’d; and o’er my cradle drop’d 
Thofe magic feeds of Fancy, which produce 

A Poet’s feeling, and a Painter’s eye, 

Come to your votary’s aid. For well ye know 
How foon my infant accents lifp’d the rhyme, 
How foon my hands the mimic colours fpread, 
And vainly hop’d to {natch a double wreath 
From Fame’s unfading laurel : arduous aim ; 
Yet not inglorious; nor perchance devoid 

Of fruitful ufe to this fair argument ; 

If fo, with lenient fmiles, ye deign to chear, 
At * this fad hour, my defolated foul. 

For deem not ye that I refume the lyre 

To court the world’s applaufe: my years mature 
Have learn’d to flight the toy. No, ’tis to footh 
That agony of heart, which they alone, 

Who beft have lov’d, who beft have been belov’d, 
Can feel, or pity ; fympathy fevere ! 

Which fhe too felt, when on her pallid lip 
The laft farewell hung trembling, and befpoke 


¥ This poem was begun in the year 1767, not long after the death of the 


A 


amiable perfon here mentioned, 
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A with to linger here, and blefs the arms 

She left for heaven. She died, and heaven is hers ! 
Be mine, the penfive folitary balm 

That recollection yields. Yes, Angel pure! 
While Memory holds her feat, thy image ftill 

Shall reign, fhall triumph there ; and when, as now, 
Imagination forms a Nymph divine 

To lead the fluent ftrain; thy modeft bluth, 

Thy mild demeanor, thy unpractis’d fmile 

Shall grace that Nymph, and fweet Simplicity 

Be drefs’d (Ah meek Maria!) in thy charms.” 


On the i laos and improvers of Gardening in 
England, the Poet makes the following poctical encomiums. 


* © how unlike the fcene my fancy forms, 
Did Folly, heretofore, with Wealth confpire 
To plan that formal, dull, disjointed fcene, 
Which once was call’d a Garden. Britain ftill 
Bears on her breaft full many a hideous wound 
Given by the cruel pair, when, borrowing aid 
From geometric fkill, they vainly ftrove 
By line, by plummet, and unfeeling theers, 

‘To form with verdure what the builder form’d 
With ftone. Egregious madnefs ; yet purfu’d 
With pains unwearied, with expence unfumm’d, 


And fcience doating. Hence the fidelong walls 3 


Of fhaven yew ; the holly’s prickly arms 
Trimm’d into high arcades ; the tonfile box 
Wove, in mofaic mode of many a curl, 
Around the figur’d carpet of the lawn. 
Hence too deformities of harder cure: 
The terras mound uplifted ; the long line 
Deep delv’d of flat canal ; and all that toil, 
Mitled by taftelefs fathion, could atchieve 
To mar fair Nature’s lineaments divine. 

** Long was the night of error, nor difpell’d 
By Him that rofe at learning’s earlieft dawn, 
Prophet of unborn Science. On thy realm, 
Philofophy ! his fovereign luftre fpread, 
Yet did he deign to light with cafual glance 
The wilds of tafte. Yes, fageft VeruLAM, 
*T was thine to banifh from the royal groves 
Each childish vanity of crifped knot 
And fculptor’d foliage ; to the lawn reftore 
Its ample fpace, and bid it feaft the fight 
With verdure pure, unbroken, unabridg’d: 
For green is to the eye, what to the ear 
Is harmony, or to the fmell the rofe. 

*« So taught the Sage, taught a degenerate reign 
What in Eliza’s golden day was tatte. 
Not but the mode of that romantic age, 
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The age of tourneys, triumphs, and quaint mafques, 
Glar’d with fantaftic pageantry, which dimm’ 

The fober eye of truth, and dazzled ev’n 

The fage himfelf; witnefs his arched hedge, 

In pillar’d ftate by carpentry upborn, 

With colour’d mirrors deck’d, and caged birds : 
But, when our ftep has pac’d his proud parterres, 
And reach’d the heath, then Nature glads our eye 
Sporting in all her lovely careleflnefs. 

Their {miles in varied tufts the velvet rofe, 

There flaunts the gadding woodbine, fwells the ground 
In gentle hillocks, and around its fides 

Thro’ bloffom’d fhades the fecret pathway fteals.” 


After paying fimilar qualified compliments to Spenfer, Mil- 


i | ton, Sir William Temple, the poct comes to the ftill more 





modern reformeas in horticulture. 


Apptson, 
Thou polith’d Sage, or fhall I call thee Bard, 
I fee thee come: around thy temples play 
The lambent flames of humour, brightning mild 
Thy judgment into fmiles ; gracious thou com’ft 
With Satire at thy fide, who checks her frown, 
But not, her fecret fting. With bolder rage 
Pore next advances: his iadignant arm 
Waves the poetic brand o’er Timon’s fhades 
And lights them to deftruétion ; the fierce blaze 
Sweeps thro’ each kindred Vifta; Groves to Groves 
* Nod their fraternal farewell, and expire. 
And now, -elate with fair-earn’d victory, 
The Bard retires, and on the Bank of ‘Thames 
Ereéts his flag of triumph ; wild it waves 
In verdant fplendor, and beholds, and hails 
The King of Rivers, as he rolls along. 
Kenr is his bold aflociate, Kent who felt 
The pencil’s power: + but, fir’d by higher forms 
Or Beauty, than that pencil knew to paint, 
Work’d with the living hues that Nature lent, 
And realiz’d his Landfcapes. Generous He, 
Who gave to Painting, what the wayward Nymph 
Retus’d her Votary, thofe Elyfian fcenes, 


* See Mr. Pope’s Epiftle on FalfeT afte infcribed to the Earl of Burlington. 
Few readers I {uppofe need be informed that this line alludes to the follow- 


ing Couplet : ‘ 


Grove nods to Grove, each alley bas a brother, 
And half the platform juft refleéts the other. 


+ It is faid that Mr. Kent frequently declared he caught his tafte in 
gardening from reading the pi€turefque defcription of Spenfer. HoWever 
this may be, the defigns which he made for that poet, are an incontefti- 


ble proof, that they had no effeét upon his executive powers as a painter. 


Which 
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Which would the emulate, her daring hand 

Mutt lavih all its energy fublime. 

On thee too, SourHcoTe, fhall the Mufe beftow 
No vulgar praife : for thou to humbleft things 
Couldit give ennobling beauties : ceck’d by thee, 
* The fimple Farm eclips’d the Garden’s pride, 
Ev’n as the virgin bluth of innocence, 

The harlotry ot Art. Nor, SHensrone, thou 
Shalt pafs without thy meed, thou fon of peace! 
Who knewft, perchance, to harmonize thy fhades 
Still fofter than thy fong ; yet was that fong 

Nor rude, nor inharmonious, when attun’d 

To pattoral plaint, or tale of flighted love. 

Him too, the living leader of thy powers, 

Great Nature! him the Mufe hall hail in notes 
Which antedate the praife true Genius claims 
From juft Pofterity ; Bards yet unborn 

Shall pay to Brown that tribute, fitlieft paid 

In ftrains, the beauty of his fcenes infpire.” 


Of the fecond Part of this Poem, we mean, barring injunce 
tions, to give a Specimen in our next Review. 


S. 





Poems, confifting chiefly of Tranflations from the Afiatickh Lenm 
guages. To which are added Two Effays; 1. On the Poetry of 
the Eaftern Nations. II. On the Arts, commonly called Imita= 
tive. The Second Edition. 8vo. 5s. Conant. 


The firft edition of this mifcellany having made its appear- 
ance before the commencement of the London Review, it 
would be doing injuftice to our readers as well as tothe author +, 
did we not embrace the prefent opportunity of noticing its con- 
tents, and of enriching our own work with an extra¢t or two 
from fo fingular and ingenious a publication. In juftice to 
both, therefore, we fhall fele& a paflage or two from the au- 
thor’s Eflay on the Poetry of the Eaftern Nations; adding, by 
way of exemplification, as many {pecimens of the poetry de- 
fcribed, 

Of the Arabians our author obferves, *‘ that their fondnefs for 
poetry, and the refpect which they fhow to poets, would be fcatce be- 
lieved, if we were not affured of it by writers of great authority: the 


* Mr. Southcote was the introducer, or rather the inventor, of the 
Ferme orné, for it may be prefumed nothing more than the term is ~* 
French extraétion. 

t William Jones, Efq; of Univerfity College, Oxford, author of many 
other learned and ingenious publications. 
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principal occafions of rejoicing among them were formerly, and, very 
probably, are to this day, the birth of a boy, the foakhing of a mare, 
the arrival of a gueft, and the rife of a poet in their tribe: when a 
young Arabian has compofed a good poem, all the neighbours pay 
their compliments to his family, and congratulate them upon having a 
nelation capable of recording their actions, and of recommending their 
virtues to pofterity. At the beginning ot the feventh century, the Ara- 
bick language was brought to a high degree of perfection by a fort of 
poetical academy, that ufed to affenrble at ftated times, in a place called 
Ocadh, where every poet produced his beft compofition, and was fure 
to meet with the applaufe that it deferved: the mott excellent of thefe 
ms were tranfcribed in characters of guld upon Egyptian paper, and 
ung up in the temple of Mecca, whence they were named Modhahe- 
bat, or Golden, and Moallakat, or Sufpended: the poems of this fort 
were called Caffeida’s or eclogues, feven * of which are preferved in our 
libraries, and are confidered as the finett that were written before the 
time of Mahomed: the fourth of them, compofed by Lebid, is purely 
pattoral, and extremely like the Alexis of Virgil, but far more beauti- 
tul, becauie it is more agreeable to nature: the poet begins with prai- 
fipg the charras of the fair Novara, (a word which in Arabick fignifies 
@ timorous fawn,) but inveighs againft her unkindnefs; he then in- 
terweaves a detcription of his young camel, which he compares for its 
fwiftnefs toa ftag, purfued by the hounds; and takes occafion after- 
wards to mention his own riches, accomplifhiments, liberality, and va- 
lour, his noble birth, and the glory of his tribe: the diction of this 
poem is eafy and fimple, yet elegant, the numbers flowing and mufical, 
and the fentiments wonderfully natural; as the learned reader will fee 
by the following paflage, which I fhall attempt to imitate in verfe, 
that the merit of the poet may not be wholly loit in a verbal tranf- 
lation ; 


Bel enti la tadrina cam mi’ lleilatin, 
Lhalkin ledhidbin labwoha wa uedamoha, 
Kad bitto fameroha, wa ghayati tajerin 
Wafaito idh rofiat, wa axxa medamoha, 
Befabuhi fafiatin wajadhbi carinatin, 

Be mowatterin, taata lebo maan ibhamoha, 
Bacarto hajataba’ ddajaji befohratin, 


Leoalla minha heina habba neyamoha. 


But ah! thou kuow'fi not in what youthful play 
Our nights, beguil’d with pleafure, fwam away ; 
Gay fongs, and cheerful tales, deceiv’d the time, 
And circling goblets made a tuneful chime ; ; 
Sweet was the draught, and foseet the blooming maid, 
Who touch’d her lyre beneath the fragrant foade; 
We fip'd till morning purpled every plain ; 

Lhe damfels flumber’d, but we fip'd again: 


* T have a fine copy of thefe feven poems, clearly tranfcribed, with ex- 
lanatory notes: the names of the feven poets are, Amralkeis, Tarafa, 
heir, Lebid, Antara, Amru, and Hareth. 
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The waking birds, that Jung on every tree 
Their early notes, were not jo blithe as we.” 


The firft poem in this collection, entitled Sodima, affords a 
more copious fpecimen of the Arabick poetry. It is, indeed, a 
beautiful compofition, both with refpeé to fentiment and har- 
mony of numbers ; although only a pafficcio, if we may fo ven- 
ture to call it, of figures and defcriptions taken from the Ara- 
bian poets. 

The Perfians, Turks, and Indians, are faid to have done 
Jittle more than imitate the ftile and adopt the exprcflions of 


the Arabians. 

Speaking of Perfia, our author obferves that ‘* the fame difference 
of climate, that affects the air and foil of this extenfive country, gives 
a variety alfo to the perions and temper of its natives: in fome pro- 
vinces they have dark complexions, and harfh features; in others they 
are exquifitely fair, and well-made; in fome others, nervous and ro- 
buft: but the general character of the nation is that /ofinefi, and a 
pleafure, that indolence, ard effeminacy, which have made them an eafy, 
prey to all the weitera and northern fwarms, that have from time to 
time invaded them. Yet they are not wholly void of martial fpirit ; 
and, if they are not naturally brave, they are at leat extremely docile, 
and might, with proper difcipline, be made excellent foldiers: but the 
greater part of them, in the fhort intervals of peace that they happen 
to enjoy, conttantly fink into a ftate of inactivity, and pafs their lives 
in a pleafurable, yet ttudious, retirement; and this may be one reafon, 
why Perfia has produced more writers of every kind, and chiefly poets, 
than all Europe together, fince their way of life gives them leifure to 
purtue thofe arts, which cannot be cultivated to advantage, without 
the greateit calmnels and ferenity of mind: and this, by the way, is 
one caufe, among many others, why the poems in the preceding col- 
lection are lefs finifhed; fince they were compofed, not in bowers and 
fhades, by the fide of rivulets or tountains, but either amidft the con- 
fulion of a metropolis, the hurry of travel, the diffipation of publick 
places, the avocations of more necefiary ftudies, or the attention to 
more ufeful parts of literature. To return: there is a manufcript at 
Oxford * containing the lives of an hundred and thirty-five of the fincft 
Pertian poets, moft of whom left very ample collections of their poems 
behind them: but the verfifiers, and m2cerate pocts, if Horace will 
allow any fuch men to exifi, are without number in Perfia, 

** This delicacy of their lives and fentiments has infenfibly affected 
their language, and rendered it the foitett, as it is one of the richeft, 
in the world: it is not poffible to convince the reader of this truth, by 
quoting a pafflage trom a Perfian poet in European characters; fince 
the fweetnefs of found cannot be determined by the fight, and many 
words, which are foft and mufical in the mouth of a Pertian, may 
appear very harfh to our eyes, with a number of confonants and gut- 
turals: it may not, however, be abfurd to fet down in this place, an 


* In Hyperoo Bodl. 128. There is a prefatory difcourfe to this curious 
work, which comprifes the lives of ten Arabian poets, 
C2 Ode 
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Ole of the poet Hafez, which, if it be not fufficient to prove the deli- 
cacy of his language, will at leaft show the livelinefs of his poetry: 


Ai bad nesimi yar dari, 

Zan neflhet mufbcoar dari: 

Zinhar mecun dirax-defti! 

Ba turret o che car dari? 

Ai gul, to cua wa ruyi xeibafh? 
O taza, wa to kharbar dari. 
Nerkes, to cuja wa chelbmi meftefb? 
O ferkhofh, wa to khumér dari. 
Ai feru, to ba kaddi bulendefb, 
Der bagh che iytebdr dari? 

Ai akl, to ba wujidi ifbkefo 

Der deft che ikhtiyar dari? 
Riban, to cua wa khatti febzefb? 
O mufhc, wa to ghubar dari. 
Ruzi burefi bewafli Hafez, 

Gher takati yatizar dari. 


That is, word for word; O fiveet gale, thou beareft the fragant fcent of 
my beloved; thence it is that thou haft this mufhy odour. Beware! do not 
fieal: what haft thou to do with her treffis? O rofé, what art thou, to be 
compared with her bright face? She is frefo, aud thou art rough with 
thorns. O narciffus, what art thou in comparifon of her languifbing eye? 
Her eye is only fleepy, but thou art fick and faint, O pine, compared with 
ber graceful fiature, what honour baft thou in the garden? O wifdom, 
what wouldft thou choofe, if to choofe were in thy power, in preference to 
her love? O fuveet bafil, what art thou, to be compared with her frofb 
cheeks? they are perfect mufk, but thou art foon withered. O Hafez, thou 
wilt one day attain the objeét of thy defire, if thou canft but Support thy pain 
with patience. This little fong is not unlike a fonnet, afcribed to 
Shakeipeare, which deferves to be cited here, as a proof that the 
Eaitern imagery is not fo different from the European as we are apt to 
imagine. - 


The forward violet thus did I chide: 

* Sweet thief! whence didft thou fieal thy fweet that finells, 
If not from my love’s breath ? The purple pride, 
** Which on thy foft cheek for complexion dwells, 
* In my love's veins thou baft too groffly dyed.” 
The lily I condemned for thy hand, 

And buds of marjoram had ftol’n thy hair; 

The rofes fearfully on thorns did fland, 

One blufbing foame, another white defpair ; 

A third, nor red, nor white, had ftol’n of both, 
And to his robi’ry had annex'd thy breath ; 

But for his theft, in pride of ail bis growth, 

A vengeful canker eat him up to death, 

More flow'rs I noted, yet [ none could fee, 

But foveet or colour it had frol’n from thee, 
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« The Perfian ftyle is faid to be ridiculoufly bombaft, and this 
fault is imputed to the flavith fpirit of the nation, which is ever apt to 
magnify the objects that are placed above it: there are bad writers, to 
be jure, in every country, and as many in Afia as elfewhere; but, if 
we take the pains to learn the Perfian language, we fhall find that thofe 
authors, who are generally efteemed in Perfia, are neither flavifh in 
their fentiments, nor ridiculous in their expreffions: of which the fol- 
lowing paflage in a moral work of Sadi, entitled Bofda, or, The Gar- 
dea, will be a fufficient proof. 





Shinidem ke, der wakti nexi rewan, 

Be Hormuz chunin gufti Nufbirewan: 

Ki khatir nigehdari derwifbi bafh, 

Ne der bendi Gfaifbi khifbi bafb: 

Neafaid ender diyari to kes, 

Chu afaifoi khifoi khabi wa bes. 

Neyayid benexdiki dana pefend, 

Shubani khufte, wa gurki der kufpend, 

Beru; pu derwifhi muhbtayji dar, 

Ki Joab ex raiyeti bid tyi dar. 
Raiyet chu bikheff wa foltan dirakht, HA el 
Dirakht, ai pifer, bafbed ex bikhi fakht. M 


as 
nee Se ee a ime 
Ge : he . pt 


thus to his fon Hormuz: Be a guardian, my fon, to the poor and belplefs ; nat 
and be not confined in the chains of thy own indolence. No one can be at ii “4 nt 
eae in thy dominion, vobile thou feckeft only thy private ref, and fayeft, It is ey 4 
enough, A wife man will not approve the Soepherd, who fleeps while the 
avolf is in the fold. Go, my fon, protect thy weak and indigent people ; HE 
fince through them is a e raifed to the diadem. The people are the root, Te iy i 
and the king is the tree, that grows from it; and the tree, O my fon, de- i Hh * 
af 


That is; I have heard that king Nuhirvan, juft before his death, jpoke ve by i it 
j 


rives its ftrength from the root. 

“« Are thefe mean fentiments, delivered in pompous language? Are 
they not rather worthy of our moft fpirited writers? And do they not 
convey a fine leffon fora young king? Yet Sadi’s poems are highly Haein | 
efteemed at Conftantinople, and at Ifpahan ; though, a century or two EE 
ago, they would have been fuppreffed in Europe, for fpreading, with fos + Ge 
too itrong a glare, the light of liberty and reafon.” ih ai. 


The Perfians have alfo, according to our author, an Epic 
Poem, on the delivery of that country by Cyrus, longer than 
the Iliad of Homer, replete with ftriking charaéters, bold and 
animated figures, and of a noble and polifhed diétion. 

Of the Turkifh poetry, which is cenfured by fome, for 
being too fervilely imitative of the Perfian, our author hath 
ae the following example, in the tranflation of an Ode of 


Mefihi, with the original and a literal Englifh verfion fube 
joined, 


“HEAR 








Se 
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“ HEAR how the nightingales, on every fpray, 
Hail in wild notes the fweet return of May! 
The gale, that o’er yon waving almond blows, 
The verdant bank with filver blofioms ttrows : 
The fmiling feafon decks each flowery glade. 
Be gay: too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 


What gales of fragrance fcent the vernal air! 
Hills, dales, and woods, their lovelieft mantles wear. 
Who knows what cares await that fatal day, 

When ruder gutts fhall banifh gentle May ? 
Ev’n death, perhaps, our valleys will invade. 
Be gay: too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 


The tulip now its varied hue difplays, 
And fheds, like Ahmed’s eye, celettial rays.. 
Ah, nation ever faithful, ever true, 
The joys of youth, while May invites, purfue! 
Will not theie notes your timorous minds perfuade? 
Be gay: too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 


DINLEH bulbul kiffa fen kim gildi eiami behar, 
Kurdi her bir baghda hengamei hengami behar, 
Oldi fim affhan ana ezhari badami behar 

Yth u nuh it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Yineh enwei fhukufileh bezendi bagh u ragh, 

Yh ichun kurdi chichekler fahni gulfhenda otagh, 
Kim bilur ol behareh dek kih u kim ola fagh ? 
Y¥wh u nufh it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Tarafi gulfhen nuri Ahmed birleh malamaldur, 
Scbzelerinda fehabeh lalehi kheirulaldur, 

Heir Mobammed ummeti wakti huzuri haldur. 
Y¥wh u nufh it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Thou heareft the tale of the nightingale, ** that toe vernal feafon ap- 
© proaches.” The Spring has fpread a bower of joy in every grove, where 
the almond-tree Jheds its filver bloffoms. Be cheerful; be full of mirth ; for 
the Spring paj's foon away: it will not laf. 


The groves and hills are again adorned with all forts of flowers: a pavi- 
lion of rofes, as the feat of pleafure, is raifed in the garden. Who knows 
which of us will be alive when the fair feafon ends? Be cheerful, Sc. 


The edge of the bower is filled with the light of Ahmed; among the plants 


the fortunate tulips reprefent his companions. Come, O people of Mohammed, 
this is the feafon of merriment, Be cheerful, Se, 


§ The 
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The fparkling dewdrops o’er the lilies play, 
Like orient pearls, or like the beams of day. 
If love and mirth your wanton thoughts engage, 
Attend, ye nymphs! (a poet’s words are fage.) 
While thus you fit beneath the trembling fhade, 
Be gay: too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 


The freth blown rofe like Zeineb’s cheek appears, 
When pearls, like dewdrops, glitter in her ears. 
The charms of youth at once are feen and paft ; 
And nature fays, ‘* They are too {weet to laft.” 
So blooms the rofe; and fo the blufhing maid! 

Be gay: too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 


See yon anemonies their leaves unfold, 
With rubies flaming, and with living gold! 
While cryital fhowers from weeping clouds defcend, 
Enjoy the prefence of thy tuneful triend. 
Now, while the wines are brought, the fofa’s lay’d, 
Be gay: too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 


Kildi thebnem yineh jeuherdari tighi fufeni, 
Zhalehler aldi hewai doiyile leh gulthene, 

Gher temafha ifeh makfudun beni efleh beni. 
Yth u nufh it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Rukhleri rengin giuzellar dur gulileh lalehlar, 
Kim kulaklarineh durlu jeuher afmith zhalehlar, 
Aldanup fanma ki bunlar boileh baki kalehlar. 
Yth u nuh it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Guliftanda giorunin laleh u gul naoman leh 
Baghda kan aldi fhemfun nifhteri baran leh. 
Arefun bu demi khofh gior bu giun yaran leh, 
Yh u nufh it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Again the dew glitters on the leaves of the lily, like the water of a bright 
Seymitar. The devodrops fall through the air on the garden of rofes. Liften 
to me, liften to me, if thou defireft to be delighted. Be cheerful, &&c. 


The rofés and tulips are like the bright cheeks of beautiful maids, in whofe 
ears the pearls hang like drops of dew. Deceive not thyfelf, by thinking that 
thefe charms will have a long duration. Be cheerful, Sc. 


Tulips, rofes, and anemonies, appear in the gardens; the foowers and the 
Sunbcams, like foarp lancets, tinge the banks with the colour of blood. Spend 
this day agreeably with thy friends, like a prudent man. Be cheerful, &c. 


The 
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i The plants no more are dried, the meadows dead, 
No more the rofe-bud hangs her penfive head : 

The fhrubs revive in valleys, meads, and bowers, 
And every ftalk is diadem’d with flowers ; 

In filken robes each hillock ftands array'd. 

Be gay : too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 


4 Clear drops each morn impearl the rofe’s bloom, 

iia And from its leaf the Zephyr drinks perfume ; 

The dewy buds expand their lucid tore: 

| Be this our wealth: ye damfels, afk no more. 

= Though wife men envy, and though fools upbraid, 
, Be gay: too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 





| i The dewdrops, fprinkled by the mufky gale, 
im Are chang'd to eflence ere they reach the dale. 
‘The mild blue fky a rich pavilion fpreads, 
Without our labour, o’er our favour’d heads. 

1 Let others toil in war, in arts, or trade. 

| Be gay: too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 





Gitti ol demler ki olup febzeler fahib ferafh, 
Guncheh fikri gulfhenun olmifhdi bagherinda bath, 
Gildi bir dem kim karardi laleh lerle dagh u tafh, 
Yh u nufh it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Ebr gulzari uftuneh her fubh goher bariken, 
Nefhei badi feher por nafei tatariken : 

Ghafil olmeh alemun mahbublighi wariken. 

Yh u nuh it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Buyi gulzar itti fholdenlu hewai muthknab 

Kim yereh inengeh olur ketrei fhebnem gulab. 
Cherkh otak kur guliftan uftuneh giunlik fehab. 
Yth u nuh it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 





The time is paffed in which the plants were fick, and the rofe-bud hung 
its thoughtful head on its bofom. The feafon comes in which mountains and 
t rocks are coloured with tulips. Be cheerful, Se. 


Each morning the clouds foed gems over the rofe-garden: the breath of the 
j gale is full of Tartarian mufk. Be not negleiful of thy duty through too 
} great a love of the world. Be cheerful, Sc. 


i Tbe fwvectne/s of the bower has made the air fo fragrant, that the dew, 
it before it falls, is changed into rofe-water. The ky /preads @ pavilion of 
bright clouds over the garden. Be cheerful, Se. 
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Late gloomy winter chill’d the fullen air, 
‘Till Soliman arofe, and all was fair. 
Soft in his reign the notes of love refound, 
And pleafure’s rofy cup goes freely round. 
Here on the bank, which mantling vines o’erfhade, 
Be gay: too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 


May this rude lay from age to age remain, 
A true memorial of this lovely train. 
Come, charming maid, and hear thy poet fing, 
Thyfelf the rofe, and He the bird of {pring : 
Love bids him fing, and Love will be obey’d. 
Be gay: too foon the flowers of Spring will fade. 





Guliftanun her ne fen aldi fiah badi khuzan, 

Adi idup bir bir ileh wardi yineh fhahi jehan. 
Deuletinda badehler kam oldi fakii kamran, 

Yth u nuth it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar. 


Omerem buleh, Mefihi, bu merbai ifhtihar, 
Ehlene ola bu charabru u giuzeller yadgar, 
Bulbuli khofh gui fen gulyuzluler leh yuriwar. 
Yth u nuhh it kim gicher kalmaz bu eiami behar, 


Whoever thou art, know that the black gufis of autumn had feined ths 
garden; but the king of the world again appeared difpenfing ju/tice to all: 
in his reign the happy cupbearer defired and obtained the flowing wine. Be 
cheerful, Sc. 

By thefe frrains I hoped to celebrate this delightful valley: may they be a 
memorial to its inhabitants, and remind them of this affmbly, and thefe fair 
maids! Thou art a nightingale with a fweet voice, O Mefibi, when thou 
walkeft with the damfels, whofe cheeks are like rofes. Be cheerful; be full 
of mirth; for the Spring paffés foon away; it will not laft.” 

To the tranflations of oriental pieces are added a tranflation 
of Petrarch’s Ode to the Fountain of Valchiufa, Laura, an 
Elegy from the fame poet, with an original Englifh Poem on 
the Game of Chefs, and fome tranflations, imitations, and ori- 
ginals in Latin (which were not in the firft edition), well 
worthy the perufal of the claffical reader; to whom we fhall 
prefent the following fhort but elegant fpecimen, which is an 
allufion to the learned author’s profeffional character, 


A D MUS A M. 


** VALE, Camena, blanda cultrix ingeni, 
Virtutis altrix, mater eloquentiz ! 
Linquenda alumno eft laurus & chelys tuo: 
At tu dearym dulcium dulciffima, 
Seu Suada mavis five Pitho dicier, 
A te receptus in tud vivam fide: 
Mihi fit, oro, non inutilis toga, 
Nec indiferta lingua, nec turpis manus,” 
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26 Macgreggor’s Epiftle.to Dr. Shebbeare. 


An Epifile to Dr. Shebbeare: To which 1s added, an Ode to Sir 
Fletcher Norton, in Imitation of Horace, Ode VIII. Book IV. 
By Malcolm Macgreggor, of Knightfbridge, Efg; Author of the 
Fleroic Epiftle to Sir Wm. Chambers, Se. gto. 18. 6d. 
Almon. 


If this Epiftle was really written by the author of the cele- 
brated Heroic Epiftle to Sir Wm. Chambers (and we have no 
internal or external proof to the contrary), we can but join 
iffue, with the writer, in lamenting the many recent examples 
of modern poets rhiming themfelves down. Not that we think 
it yet quite fo bad with ’Squire Macgreggor as he humouroufly 
affe&ts to defcribe. Obferving, by the way, however, that 
there is many a truth {poke in jeft, we fhall fubmit the cafe, 
as fet forth in the exordium of the prefent epiftle, to our 
readers, 


“* © for a thoufand tongues! and every tongue 
Like Johnfon’s, arm’d with words of fix feet long, 
In multitudinous vociferation 
To panegyricize this glorious nation, } 
Whote liberty refults from her taxation. 

O, for that paflive, penfionary fpirit, 
That by its proftitution proves its merit ! 
That refts on RIGHT Divine, all regal claims, 
* And gives to George, whate’er it gave to James: 
Then fhould my Tory numbers, old Shebbeare, 
Tickle the tatter’d fragment of thy ear! 
Then all that once was virtuous, wife, or brave, 
"That quell’d a tyrant, that abhorr’d a flave, 
Then Sydney’s, Ruffel’s patriot fame fhould fall, . 
Befinear’d with mire, like black Dalrymple’s gall, 
Then, like thy profe, fhould my felonious verfe 
Tear cach immortal plume from Naffau’s hearfe, 
That modern monarchs, in that plumage gay, 
Might ftare and ftrut, the peacocks of a day. 
But I, like Anity, feel myfelf unfit , 
Torun, with hollow fpeed, two heats of wit. 
He, at firft {tatting, won both fame and money, 
The betts ran high on Bladud’s Ciceroné ; 
Since diftane’d quite, like a gall’d jade he winces, 
And lafhes unknown priefts, and praifes well-known princes, 
So I, when firft I tun’d th’ heroic lay, 
Gain’d Pownall’s praife, as well as Almon’s pay. 
In me the nation plac’d its tuneful hope, 
Its fecond Churchill, or at leait its Pope: 
Proudly I prick’d along, Sir William’s fquire, 
Bade kings recite my firains, and queens admire; 
Chatte maids of honour prais’d my ftout endeavour, 
Sir Thomas fwore “ ‘The fellow was damn’‘d clever.” 


Macgreggor’s Epiftle to Dr. Shebbeare, 


But popularity, alas! has wings, 

And flits as foon from poets as from kings. 
My pompous Pofticript found itfelf difdain’d 
As much as Milton’s Paradife Regain’d 

And when I dar’d the Patent Snuffers handle, 
To trim, with Pinchy’s aid, Old England’s candle, 
The lyric mufe, fo lame was her condition, 
Could hardly hop beyond a third edition. 
Yes, ’tis a general truth, and ftrange as true, 
(Kenrick thall prove it in his next Review) 
That no one bard, in thefe degenerate days, 
Can write two works deferving equal praife.” 

As this humourous epiftolizer feems modeftly to fubmit his 
judgement (as every author ought) to the Lonpon Reviewers, 
and to depend on the fanétion of our editor in confirmation of 
his aflertions, we mutt frankly confefs there is but too much 
truth in his obfervation. We fhall not, however, tax either 
the critical acumen or logical fubtlety of Dr. Kenrick, to ad- 
duce the formal proof of it.. If Mr. Macgreggor is willing to 
abide by the evidence of faéts, and be judged by his own ex- 
ample, the proof is apparent; he ftands telf-condemned: the 
prefent epiftle being by no means equal, either in wit, humour, 
or fatire, to his former epiftle, addreffed to Sir Wm. Chambers. 
And yet we do not, therefore, deduce fo general a conclufion 
as doth our author. We do not fay, he may not hereafter 
produce another of equal merit; fo fhall not purfue his hint of 
a philofophical enquiry into the caufe of his prefent failure ; 


«¢ Whether the matter of which minds are made 
Be grown of late, mephitic, and decay’d, 

Or wants phlogifton, I forbear to fay, 

The problem’s more in Doétor Prieftley’s way.” 


Without fuppofing the effe&t fo general, there are moral, as 
well as phyfical caufes, by which fuch particular phenomena 
may be accounted for. In the firft place, there is nothing 
more fatal to modern geniufes than the flattering fuccefs of 
firft produ€tions, It intoxicates the brain, fires the head with 
conceit, fills the heart with pride, and lulls the little wit, a 
man has, into a lethargy, in which he wakes only by fits and 
flarts from dreaming of his own importance. According to 
the proverb, ** He that once a good name gets”—It is a little 
homely, fo let it pafs : but certainly our author had not his for- 
mer wits about him, when he defcended to fuch feurrility as 
difgraces the epiftle before us,—It is true that he may plead his 
fubject, the example of the writer he addreffes, and ftand up 
for the propriety of treating every man in his own way. And 
this fuggefts another reafon . the poet’s not having out-done 
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his ufual out-doings: the want of a proper fubjeét; that of 
his Epiftle to Sir Wm. Chambers being a moft happy ore, and 
as happily handled. A new and lucky fubjeét has fet up, and 
a bad one caft down, more poets than people are aware of, 
What was his pompous Poftfcript that it fhould not be treated 
like Paradife Regained? Were they not both but fecond parts 
of the fame tune. And though he was pert enough on poor 
Pinchy and his candle-{nuffer ; was fuch a pitiful implement 
worth handling, or the booby inventor to be called in to {nuff 
the expiring wick of Englifh liberty? It is no wonder the 
Lyric Mufe fhould hop, under fuch fardels, through no more 
than three editions. By the way, however, the poet or his 
printer muft fib alittle: if we believe the public papers, the 
Jame duck has limped to a fifth, under all her difadvantages. 
But to the point: we charge this celebrated Epiftolizer, whofe 
ftrains, he tells us, even kings recite and queens admire, with 
having defcended in the prefent inftance to downright fcurri- 
lity. Let the reader judge. 
“ Enough of fouls, unlefs we wafte a line, 
Shebbeare! to pay a compliment to thine: 
Which fory’d, of old, of ftrong Hibernian brafs, 
Shines through the Paris plaifter of thy face, 
And bronzes it, fecure from fhame, or fenfe, 
‘To the flat glare of finifh’d impudence, 
Wretch! that from Slander’s filth art ever gleaning, 
Spite without fpirit, malice without meaning: 
The fame abufive, bafe, abandon’d thing, 
When pilloried, or penfion’d by a King. 
Old as thou art, methinks, ’twere fage advice, 
That N--th fhould call thee off trom hunting Price. 
Some younger blood-hound of his bawling pack 
Might forer gall his prefbyterian back. 
Thy toothle{s jaws fhould free thee from the fight ; 
Thou canft but mumble, when thou mean’ft to bite.” 
Does the reader find, in the above lines, any thing of that 
— ironical turn of wit and fatire, for which the Heroic 
piftle was fo much admired? Nay, is it any thing better than 
the abufe, it abufes?—The whole piece, however, is not fo 
bad as the above; although it is more out of regard to the ce- 
lebrity of the writer than to the merit of the verfes, that we 
quote any more of them. To gratify the curiofity of our rea- 
ders, founded on that celebrity, we add to the exordiuin the 
conclufion. 


“ Come, then, Shebbeare! and hear thy bard deliver 
Unpaid-for praifes to thy penfion-giver. 
Hear me, like T--k-r, fwear, ** fo help me, mufe!” 
I write not for preferment’s golden views. 





Macgreggor’s Epiftle to Dr. Shebbeare. 


But hold—"tis on thy province to intrude: 

I would be loyal, but would not be rude. 

To thee, my veteran, I his fame confign ; 

Take thou St. James’s, be St. Stephen’s mine, 
Hail, genial hotbed! whofe prolific foil 

So well repays all North’s perennial toil, 

Whence he can raife, if want or whim inclines, 

A crop of votes, as plentiful as pines. 

Wet-nurfe of tavern-waiters and Nabobs, 

That empties firft, and after fills their fobs : 

(As Pringle, to procure a fane fecretion, . 

Purges the prime vie of repletion.) 

What fcale of metaphor fhall Fancy raife, 

To climb the heights of thy ftupendous praife ? 
Thrice has the fun commenc’d his annual ride, 

Since, full of years and praife, thy mother died. 

*Twas then I faw thee, with exulting eyes, 

A fecond phoenix, from her afhes rife ; 

Mark’d all the graces of thy loyal creft, 

Sweet with the perfume of its parent neft. 

Rare chick! How worthy of all court careffes, 

How foft, how echo-like, it chirp’d addreffes. 

Proceed, I cry’d, thy full-fledg’d plumes unfold, 

Each true-blue feather thall be tipt with gold; 


Ordain’d thy race of future fame to run, 


To do, whate’er thy mother left undone. 
In all her finooth, obfequious paths proceed, 
For, know, poor es wants a head. 


With horn and hound her truant fchoolboys roam, 
And for a fox-chace quit St. Stephen’s dome, 
Forgetful of their grandfire Nimrod’s plan, 

“ A mighty hunter, but his prey was man.” 
The reft, at crouded Almack’s, nightly bett, 

To ftretch their own beyond the nation’s debt. 
Vote then fecure; the needful millions raife, 
That fill the privy-purfe with means and ways. 
And do it quickly too, to fhew your breeding, 
‘The weazel Scots are hungry, and want feeding. 
Nor need ye wait for that more plenteous feafon, 
When mad America is brought to reafon, 
Obfequious Ireland, at her fifter’s claim, 
(Sifter or ftep-dame, cali her either name) 
Shall pour profufely her Pactolian tide, 

Ner leave her native patriots unfupply’d. 

Earl N----t fung, while yet but fimple Clare, 
That wretched Ireland had no gold to {pare. 
How couldft thou, fimple Clare! that ifle abufe, 
Which prompts and pays thy linfey-woolfey mufe? 
Miftaken peer! Her treafures ne’er can ceafe, 
Did the not long pay Viry for our peace? 
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Say, did the not, till rang the royal knell, 

Irradiate veftal Majefty at Zell ? 

Sure then fhe might afford, to my poor thinking, 
One golden tumbler, for Queen Charlotte’s drinking. 
Icare not, if her hinds on tens and rocks 

Ne’er roaft one fhoulder of their fatted flocks, 

Shall Irith hinds to mutton make pretentions ? 

Be theirs potatoes, and be ours their penfions. 

If they refufe, great North, by me advis’d, 

Enact, that each potatue be excis’d. 

Ah! hadft thou, North, adopted this fage plan, 
And fcorn’d to tax each Britith ferving-man, 
Thy friend Macgregyor, when he came to town, 
(As poets fhould do) in his chaifeand one, 

Had feen his foot-boy Sawney, once his pride, 
On ftunt Scotch poney trotting by his fide, 
With frock of fuitian, and with cape of red, 
Nor grudg’d the guinea tax’d upon his head. 
But tufh, | heed not—for my country’s good 
ll pay it—it will purchafe Yankee blood — 
And well I ween, for this heroic lay, 

Almon will give me wherewithal to pay. 

Tax then, ye greedy minifters, your fill: 
No matter, if with ignorance or {kill, 

Be ours to pay, and that’s an eafy tatk, 

In thefe bleft times to have is but to afk. 

Ye know, whate’er is from the public preft, 
Will fevenfold fink into your private chett. 
For he, the nurfing father, that receives, 
Full freely though he takes, as freely gives. 
So when great Cox, at his mechanic call, 
Bids orient pearls from golden dragons fall, 
Each litrle dragonet, with brazen grin, 

Gapes for the precious prize, and gulps it in. 
Yet when we peep behind the magic icene, 
One matter-wheel directs the whole machine : 
The felf-fame pearls, in nice gradation, all 
Around one common centre, rife and fall, 
Thus may our ftate-mufeum long furprife; 
And what is funk by votes in bribes arife ; 
Till mock’d and jaded with the puppet-play, 
Old England’s genius turns with {corn away, 
Afcerds his facred bark, the fails unfurl’d, 
And fteers his ftate to the wide weftern world : 
High on the helm majeftic Freedom ftands, 
Jn act of cold contempt fhe waves her hands. 
Take, flaves, fhe cries, the realms that I difown, 
Renounce your birth-right, and deftroy my throne.” 





We hope Mr. Macgreggor will not follow the example of 
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Caulfield’s\ Manners of Paphos. 


we may be puzzled how to plead not guilty ; having only dor- 
rowed of him one, hundred and fixty-fix lines out of the two 
hundred and twenty-one, of which it confifts. The reft, to- 
gether with his Ode to Sir Fletcher Norton, are not worth 
our reprinting. 
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The Manners of Paphos,-or Triumph of Love. By F. Caul- 
field, Efq. late Cornet in the Queen’s Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards. 4to. 3s. Dilly, 


Prefixed to this poem are extraéts of two letters, from 
Dr. Thomas Blacklock of Edinburg, to the Author ; con- 
taining that gentleman’s opinion of the poetical merit of the 
piece. Thefe extracts will faye us the trouble of repeating 2 
fimilar encomium ; in which, however, we might not exprefs 
ourfelves quite fo warmly..as Dr. Blacklock has:done. Abat- 
ing a little, neverthelcis, on the fcore of friendly partiality, 
the poem is not unjuftly charaéterized. If it be fo in any par- 
ticular, it is with refpe& to propriety and elegance of ftyle; 
it being rather too diffufe for elegance. pak 

‘«¢ The Specimen, which you haye been kind enough to fend me, 
of the Manners of Paphos, I have carefully perufed. The language 
is eafy, clegaht, and expreffive,; the numbers harmonious and flowing : 
The ornaments of Cupid’s banner are extremely proper, finely ima- 
gined, and picturefquely defigned: - The fketches, though fhort, are 
bold and natural; ‘Cle whole is fitted to infpire the moft.pleafing and 
refined fenfations ; and, if all the Poem be like the opening of the 
‘Third Canto, it will either be ranked with the moft celebrated pieces 
of our beft poets, or I have loft all the tafte and judgment which 
Nature gave me. It feems to bé more in the manner of Prior, than of 
any other poet whom I can recollect ; but in my judgment, though in 
thofe pieces whith he intended fhould be pure fprightlinefs, delicacy, 
eafe, and harmony, were his characteriftical beauties; yet in thefe 
qualities you feem to have outdone him.” 

“* T received the complete copy of your poem fome time before I was 
permitted by other unavoidable avocations to read it. This, however, 
i have at length been able to‘accomplifh, and return you my bett ac- 
knowledgments for the pleafure which it gave, and muft continue 
togiveme. The fame luxuriancy of invention ; the fame propriety 
and elegance of ftyle; the fame purity and delicacy of fentiment ; 
the fame mellifluency and harmony of numbers, feem to characterife 
the whole.” 

Our readers may form fome judgment for themfelves from 
the following remonftrance, of Cupid to his Mother, againft 
her favourite paramour the God of War. 


s¢ Dear 





























Caulfield’s Manners of Paphos.’ 


‘t Dear ‘Mother, juftly you obferve 
How mankind from their duty fwerve, 
While fordid intereft, grimace, 

And folly mark the human race: 

But let the blame recur to thofe 
Whofe efforts all our views oppofe ; 
To Mars,—whom loudly I declare 
An enemy I’ll never {pare, 

But ftill purfue him thro’ the world, 
Till every lance I have be hurl’d ;— 
And every arrow, every dart, 

Shall fefter in his brawny heart. 

Tis he, whofe hot impetuous rage, 
Nor pity cools, nor tears afluage! 
The haplefs widow’s mournful tale, 
The orphan’s cries, in vain affail 
The unrelenting God of War,— 
High mounted in his flaming-car. 
Regardlets of the virgin’s prayers, 
Her lover from her heart he tears;— 
In vain is every fond complaint, 
And furrow’s genuine language faint! 
Deaf to entreaty,—blind to charms,— 
In all the horrid clang of arms, 
He drives him to a diftant hore, 
Perhaps to blefs her fight no more, } 
And leaves the virgin to deplore ! 

*¢ Nor yet can matrimonial Love, 
With due and aweful reverence move 
This haughty tyrant :—All mutt yield, 
The inftant that he takes the field. 

You know Andromache was fair, 
And gentle Heétor, ftill your care ; 
Andromache was fair in vain, 
And Heétor, well you know, was flain! 
The matrons weep,—their cheeks grow pale, 
When e’er they read the fatal tale ; 
Their fancy paints their infant child, 
The father fad, the mother wild,— 
And Mars furveying them the while 
Malignant, with a gloomy fimile. 
How fhall I fpeak the devaftation, 
The dreadful havoc in creation, 
This leveller of art and beauty, 
For ever makes by way of duty? 
He terms it glory, to throw down 
The fineit and the beft-built town ; 
All human grandeur overturn, 
‘To fack, demolifh, ruin, burn; 
And facred honour, not-to deal in - 
Our beit commodity—fweet Feeling ! 

‘ | What 
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What tho’ in every heart I place 
With choiceft care fome fav’rite Grace, 
The favage Deity confumes 
And blatts it long before it blooms, 
And drives me to referve my toi! 
For this my happy native foil ; 
Where, by the fix’d decree of Jove, 
No plant can thrive but mutual Love.” 


An Impartial View of the Origin and Progrefs of the prefent 
Difputes in the Eaft-India Company, relative to Mahomed- 
Aliy-Khan, Nabob of Arcot, and Tulja-gee, Raja of Tanjore. 
To which are annexed, Obfervations on Mahomed- Ally-Khan' s 
Letter to the Court of Direétors. 8vo. 2s. Balfour, Edin- 
burg.—Cadell, London. 


The noife, which the prefent difputes, between the fervants 
of the Eaft-India company in Bengal hath occafioned in 
Europe, very prvwrally excites the attention of the public to 
the caufe. {tis impoffible, however, to form clear conceptions 
of thefe matters, as this writer obferves, without looking back 
to the Englifh tranfaétions in the Carnatic, and their con- 
neftions with the Moorifh and Indian princes of Indoftan, 
from the beginning of our competition with the French in 
thofe regions. It is fuch a retrofpeét, which is here prefented 
to the reader, by which he may take a comprehenfive view 
of the whole; without being at the trouble and expence of 
perufing the bulky volumes in which the detail of fuch events 
are contained—As to the Obfervations on Mahomed-Ally- 
Khan’s letter to the Eaft-India Directors, and the quarre! be- 
tween the Company’s Servants in India, the writer concludes 
with the following paragraph. 


“ Ina word, Sir, when I take a view of the whole, I am fully per- 
fuaded, in oppofition to what is pleaded in fupport of the Nabob’s re- 
queft, that the determination of the India Company, to reftore the 
Raja of Tanjore to his dominions, is a juft and wife meafure, by which 
they ought to abide. This is the capital point; and their attention 
fhould be fixed here. 


“ As to the diffenfions which have, unhappily, arifen among the 
fervants of the Company in Madrafs, thefe, I hope, will foon be 
brought to a period. Meanwhile, the detail of facts is fo complicated, 
that it would be very improper for any one hattily to interpofe his opi- 
nion. The gentlemen chiefly concerned will, in due time, have it 


in their power to give a full reprefentation of their conduct, to wipe 
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off afperfions that are now thrown upon fome of them with a liberal 
hand, to make an apology for whatever may have been rafh and blame- 
able, and to fet betore the Honourable Company, and the public, a 
clear view of tranfa¢tions, which are not, at prefent, thoroughly 
underitood.” 


* * 
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Effays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. The Second 
Edition with large Additions. By ‘fames Anderfon, Farmer 
at Monks-Hill, Aberdeenfoire. $vo, 2 vols. 128. Creech, 
Edinburgh.—Cadell, London. 


*¢ Tt may not perhaps be looked upon as one of the fmalleft ineon- 

veniences attending the profeffion of Agriculture, that fo many of the 
moft con{picuous writers on that fubject, having been themfeives en- 
tirely unacquainted with the practice of that art, and of confequence 
unable to felect with judgement from the works of others, have fre- 
quently copied their errors with the fame fcrupulovs nicety 43 the moft 
‘valuable parts of their works. And, as it ufually happens that, when 
a man indulges his imagination, and creates to himéelt ideal plans of 
improvement, he can render them apparently much more perfect than 
any thing that really takes place in practice, it is but natural to exped 
that thete places fhould catch the attention of an unexperienced come 
piler; who, being thus ieduced himfelf, employs the uimoit of his 
rhetorical powers to perfuade his readers to adopt thefe particular 
practices. In this manner is the judgement of the young and unex- 
perienced farmer but too often mitled; and he is made to adopt pe- 
culiar opinions, and follow certain favourite practices, with a perfevering 
obftinacy that his own better judgement never would have allowed him 
to do, if he had proceeded with that attentive diffidence that always 
accompanies ignorance when attended with native good fenfe. So 
that, although books of that kind often contain obfervations that 
may be of very great utility to an experienced farmer, who may be 
able go diftinguifh between the good and the bad; yet, to thofe who 
have moti need of inftruction, and-who ofteneft confult them, thefe 
books frequently prove the fource of very capital errors: fo that it 
would ufually be better for {uch farmers that no fuch books had ever 
been written, 

The writer of the following pages ftrongly felt the inconveniences 
here complained of, in the early part of his life, and would be glad if 
he could in any way contribute to prevent others from fuffering in the , 
fame way. With this view, he has penned, at his leifure hours, the 
tollowing Effays, on fuch (ubjects as have in the courfe of his practice 
particularly engaged his attcution; and now offers them to the public 
in that native fimplicity of diefs in which he thinks truth ought 
always to appear. The obfervations contained in the following fheets 
aic chicfly the refult of his own experience ; but if, at any time, he 
has ventured to extend his views a little farther, with a defign to Pie 
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the attention of the reader toa few other objects of importance, he 
has always taken care to inform him of it, that he may never be at 
a lofs to know what degree of credit he ought to beftow upon every 
particular part. And, as he had no other aim butto afford afew 
plain inftructions to the inexperienced reader, upon which he might 
iafely rely without fear of being mitled; he has followed no other plan 
but to mark down with candour fuch facts relating to the fubjects that 
he has treated of, as he knew could be relied upon, or fuch obfervations 
as naturally flowed from thefe ; without ever once propofing to give 
a complete treatife on any one fubject, or being anxious in purfuit of 
novelty, or folicitous about collecting whatever others may have faid 
concerning it. The proper bufinefs of a farmer is to furnith facts to 
others, and not to pilfer trom them ; and he thinks it would tend much 
to the advancement of this art, if men of knowledge and experience 
in any branch of Agriculture would be fatisfied with communicating 
to.the public fuch ufeful fats as they may have been enabled to afcer- 
tain with regard to that particular branch of their art, without en- 
deavouring to extend their obfervations to every other branch thereof, 
or thinking it a duty incumbent upon them to give a phyfical invefti- 
gation of the caufe of every phenomenon; which too often tends to 
divert the mind from attending to ufetul facts, and to lead it, in 
fearch of a phantom of the brain, into the inextricable mazes of 
error.” 

From this fpecimen of our author’s difcernment, of what 
a practical writer on thefe fubjefts ought to do, may be formed 
no unfavourable idea of his having done what ought to be 
done.—Indeed, fo far as we, who are no praétical farmers, can 
judge, and as far as we can rely on the judgement of thofe 
practitioners in Agriculture, into whofe hands we have put 
thefe volumes, they abound with much information on the 
feveral fubje&ts treated of, and that of the truly ufeful kind; 
fuch as is drawn from actual experience, directed by the moft 
rational {peculation. 

*# * * 





An Addrefs to Edmund Burke, Efquire, on his late Letter relative 


to the Affairs of America. By Edward Topham, Efquire, 
4to. 1s. od. Bew. 


For an undifciplined Volunteer, as Mr. Topham ftiles himfelf, 
it muft be owned he makes no bad figure in the conteft with 
fo expert an old foldier as Mr. Burke. On what provocation, 
however, he has ventured to enter the lifts of politics with fo 
redoubted an adverfary, we are at a lofs to gueis; unlefs it be 
with a view of diftinguilhing himfelf for his {pirit of enter- 
prize. In attacking a celebrated antagonift, there is to be. 
gained fome celebrity even by the attempt. Not that Mr, 
Topham, is, in the comparifon, a contemptible affailant, as 
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may be gathered from the following paflage ; which we felect 
as a fpecimen of this author’s ftile and manner of declamation. 
«< It is painful to a generous mind to obferve how that rancour of 
Party which I have defcribed, can banifh every common-éntiment of 
humanity, and lead a man to encourage animofities between thofe 
whofe interefts ought to be firmly united, whofe diffentions mmuft be 
fatal to this country. Can any thing but this fpirit induce the con- 
ciliating Mr. Burke to excite divifions between the Englith and German 
Troops, becaufe the latter are Foreigners, and have behaved in a 
manner déf€rving every commendation ? Is it worthy of your charaéter 
to infult over the memory of thofe that are fallen in fighting our battles, 
and who have facrificed their beft blood to gain us advantages, which 
never could affeét themfelves? Were it probable to fuppofe that a lan- 
guage fo unbecoming a man of honour could ever reach them, and 
that they could be weak enough to be affected by it, how fatally might 
it operate againft the interefts of this Country! Were they, refentful 
of this ufage, to forfake us in the day of battle, and, deferting their 
ftandards, leave us to the enemy——would it have charms for Mr. 
Burke, that his Countrymen fhould pay the forfeiture of his mifrepre- 
fentations in fufferings and captivity ? For the honour of this Nation, 
I will hope that fuch fentiments will be forgotten; but, fhould they 
be fo unfortunate as to be remembered, I truft, Sir, that thefe Germans, 
however contemptibly you may think of them, will difregard fuch lan- 
guage: that there isa fpirit of real valour amongft them that will lead 
them to difcharge their duty as foldiers, to acquit themfelves like men 
of honour in the caufe in which they are embarked, and to fpread the 
dignity of the Englifh name over the rebellious Continent of America. 
I fhall not take notice of your predicted triumphs over us.—If the 
behaviour of the Americans has fatisfied you, I am filent.——If you 
think they have fought like men who are fighting for every thing that 
is dear to them——if you think they have never been afhamed of, 
or renounced, their caufe——if you think they have preferred death 
to fubmiffion be it fo, I fhall never reproach them with cowar- 
dice ; Lam too much a friend to this Country to with that they may 

behave better. 
~ You make it a fubjeét of complaint, Sir, that with thefe unfortunate, 
thefe brave Americans, we war not only with the Sword, but with 
Laws recently made, and fabricated for the purpofe. Could we indeed 
have foretold that fuch a Rebellion would have exifted; that America, 
forge:ting her dependance on this Country, would have raifed her arm 
againft the Parent that fupported her ; we might then have been pre- 
pared in every way either to prevent or chaftife her ingratitude. Laws 
can only be made when occation calls them forth. The unfufpeécting 
confidence of England with fome reafon imagined, that fuch a crime 
would never have been perpetrated: Like the Law-givers of old, 
they flattered themfelves that an offence fo enormous as that of Parri« 
cide would never have exifted in Society. The rapid progrefs, how- 
ever, of human wickednefs convinced them of their miitake ;—and 
it was then found neceflary to enact punifhments adequate to the crime, 
But violent, Sir, as thefe laws againit the Colonies may be in your opi- 
nion, their vielence will ceafe, when they ceafe to deferve them, The 
gentle 
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gentle current of Government will foon return to its ferenity. It 
was the torrent of American Rebellion that forced us to erect banks to 
refilt its impetuofity. 

I pafs over your occafional abufes of the prefent Miniftry, becaufe, 
Sir, they are natural to your fituation. It is, however, fomewhat 
unfortunate that Mr. Burke fhould reprobate all abufe of men merely 
as Minitters, and then be guiity of what he condemns. It thews to 
what we are'to attribute thoie attected effufions of Patriotifm, which 
feem to breathe the very fpirit of Philanthropy. But fo hard is the 
temper of thefe times, that we litten to profetlions of this fort with 
fufpicion ; and when once we detect a man deviating from his words, 
we deem that “* PoLiTicAL truth és not in him,” 

* &% 


Letters from the Ifland of Teneriffe, Brazil, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Laft Indies. By Mrs. Kinderfley. 8\0. 3% 
6d. Nourle. 

Thefe letters, in number fixty-eight, appear to have beea 
written during a voyage to India, a fhort refidence there, and 
a return to England, within the fpace of five years ; the firft 
bearing date from Santa Cruz, in the Ifle of Teneriffe, june, 
1764, and the laftifrom the ifland of St. Helena, in February, 
1769. As the fubjeéts of them are but little enlivened with 
perfonal adventure, the reader, who is already acquainted with 
the relations of the voyagers that have mace the fame tour, 
will find but-little novelty in them, and of courfe the lefs en- 
tertainment. To others.they will be both inftrudtive and 
entertaining; having greatly the advantage of accounts, com- 
piled from books ; which, however authentic, do not carry 
with them the internal evidence of veracity, that feems to flow 
from the pen of the aétual voyager.—This advantage the cor- 
refpondence, before us, undoubtedly has; and, tho’ we can- 
not compliment the writer with having difplayed the epiftolary 
talents of a Lady Mary Wortley Montague, her letters are in 
general not only written with eafe and {pirit, but abound with 
obfervations that difplay the good fenfe, ingenuity, and judici- 
ous reflection of the author. 

Of the circumftances and cuftoms, of the Spaniards at Te- 
neriffe, and the Portuguefe at Brazil, Mrs. Kinderfley gives 
the iame unfavourable account as hath before been given by 
other writers; and which »e can very eafily conclude to be 
true, from the known fufpicious, gloomy charaéter of a people, 
rurfed in ignorance and iubjefed to the impofitions and cruelty 
of ftate-tyranny and ecclefiaitical inquifition, Our fema'e 
voyager, however, feems to think a little favourably of the 
pageantry of popery from its apparent and prefumed effe&ts on 
the loweit of the vulgar. Speaking of the Brazils, fhe fays, . 
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‘¢ All the fervants both men and women are flaves, brought from 
Africa, of the negro kind; by nature difagreeable, but often rendered 
ftill more fo, by frightful marks on their taces, made by their parenits 
when they are young; they are all made chriftians as foon as boughr, 
and it is amazing to fee the effect the pageantry of the Roman Catholic 
religion has upon their uninformed minds; they are as devout as the 
common people in our cities are prophane ; conftant at their worfhip, 
obedient to their preceptors without {cruple, and infpired with all the 
enthufiafm of devotion ; the gilded pomp, the folemnity of proceilions, 
the myfterious rites, the fear as well as admiration of their ghoftly ta- 
thers, all confpire to render them fo. 

“ From the warm and fteady devotion of the common people here, 
it has often occurred to me, that the plain good fenie of the proteftant 
worthip, fo well calculated for thoie who can diftinguifh the fubitance 
from the fhadow, is much wanting in that glare and fhew, which 
catches the eye, and leads the imagination of the vulgar. Confeffion 
itfelf, was it not abufed, is an excellent inftitution ; and were the Ro- 
man Catholic priefts to take as much care of the morals of their flock, 
as they do to attach them to the church, they would be the moft virtu- 
ous common people in the world.” 


From the Cape of Good Hope, Mrs. Kinderfley gives the 
following account of the Dutch inhabitants, their fervants and 
the natives. 


x 

** Nothing can be more agreeable to the people of this place, than 
the arrival of an Englith fhip, as it caufes a circulation of money, and 
indeed it is chiefly by the Englifh that moft people in the town are fup- 
ported; not only by taking the Captains, Pafiengers, &c. to board at 
their houfes, but by furnifhing the fhips with provifion. A great 
many French fhips likewife {top here, aad all the Dutch paffing to and 
from India; but for the laft they are obliged to provide according to 
certain prices, ftipulated by the Dutch company ; and as neither the 
Dutch or French {pend their money fo freely as the Englith, of courie 
they are not fo defirable guefts. 

** The cuftom is to pay a rix-dollar daily for each perfon’s board 
and lodging, for which they are provided with every thing, the tables 
are plentiful, the houfes are clean, and the people obliging, and what 
makes it extremely comfortable, is, that moft of them {peak Englith ; 
French is likewife fpoken by many; fo that foreigners find themtelves 
more at home in this port than can be imagined.” 

“ The fervants of the Dutch, except a very few Hottentots, are all 
flaves, brought originally trom ditlerent parts of the Eaft Indies. What 
feems extraordinary is, that they do not learn to talk Dutch, but the 
Dutch people learn their dialeét, which is called Portuguefe; and is a 
corruption of that language. Some of them are called Malays or Malay- 
nefe, brought from the country of Malacca, and the iflands to the eait- 
ward of India, fubject to the Dutch company. Thefe flaves differ 
trom the others in the flatnefs of their faces, the length of their eyes, 
and the diftance of the eyes from each other; they are likewife lefs 
black, but more of a pale yellow. ‘This cait of people are remarkable 
for the violence of their paffions, and are to the utmoit degree revenge. 
ful; 
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ful; a melancholy inftance of their violence has happened lately. One 
of them, being offended with his matter, gave himfelt up to the fury of his 
affion, and as the term is, rua a muck, a thing which is not unufual. 
The firft ftep he took was to intoxicate himfelt with opium, then, let- 
ting his long hair loofe about him, he fallied out with a knife in his 
hand, running ftrait forward, to ftab every man, woman, child, or 
mimal, which he met with. Fortunately, only one perfon was killed 
before he was taken ; but the execution which followed, was the moft 
eruel that could be invented by the art of man: a lingering death upon 
the rack, with the application of burning initruments in a manner too 
fhocking to repeat. 

** I have purpotely deferred giving you any account of the natives 
of this country, the Hottentots, till I could be affured that the itrange 
accounts I heard of them were true; my eyes have convinced me, 
that fome of them are, and others I have from good authority. 

*¢ They are by nature tolerably white, and not unhandfome ; but as 
foon as a child is born, they rub it all all over with oil, and lay it in 
the fun ; this they repeat till it becomes brown: and always break the 
infant’s nofe, fo that it lies clofe to its face; as they grow up, they 
continue conftantly to rub themfelves with oil or greaie, and by de- 
grees become almoft a jet black; this it feems they do to flrengthen 
themfelves, 

“ Their drefs is the fkins of beafts quite undreffed, one they tie over 
their fhoulders, and another round their waite by way of an apron ; 
their wrifts, ankles, and waftes, are ornamented with glafs-beads, bits 
of tobacco pipes, pieces of braf, aud fuch kind of trumpery, and 
fometimes cven the dried entrails cf beafts. 

“ Their only riches is in catile, and their employment feeding them ; 
except the hunting of wild beafts, at which they are exceedingly ex- 
pert; the fkins they conitantly bring to the town, and barter with the 

utch for trum beads,‘&c. &c. or fpirituous liquors, of which they 
are exceffively fond. 

“« Drunkennefs and gluttony are the vices to which they are moff 
addicted; having no moderation in either eating or drinking, but, 
whenever it is in their power, indulge themfelves in either to the 
, ag excefs, devouring as much at a meal, as would be fufficient for 

ays, feldom leaving off while there is any thing left to eat or drink : 
they then lay down in their hovels till pinched again by hunger. 

“* They have no fuperiority among{t them but the chiefs which are 
chofen when they make war, which one nation of Hottentots often 
does againit another, though never a.ainft the Dutch; but thefe 
chiefs have no diftinction in their manner of living, for they have not 
the leaft idea of the grandeur, or what all other people efteem the ne- 
ceffaries, of life. 

** Itis a doubrful point whether they have any notion of a deity, as 

-nothing like a religious ceremony is ever obferved amongft them: . but 

moft ot the Dutch are of opinion that they worlhip the fun; a very 

natural conjecture, for although they appear hardly a degree above the 

brute creation, ftill one muft allow they have the faculty of thinking, 

confequently muft attribute the earth, the fky, and all about them, to 

fome iuperior power. The funis the moft glorious object we bh 
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and the moft likely to infpire awe and reverence into thofe who are not 
informed, that it is only one, of the many wonderful works of the 
Aimighry. ' 

* They have no books or letters of any kind, their language con- 
fitting chiefly in figns, nodding the head, and an undiftinét rattling in 
the throat, — 

“ The cuftom in regard to their old people is truly fhocking: when- 
ever they come to fuch an age as to be unable to fupport themfelves, 
their relations convey them to fome diftance, and let them ftarve to 
death. In all other refpects they are the moft quiet inoffenfive people 
in the world. 

“* They fometimes become fervants to the Dutch, and behave 
perfectly well; their honefty may be depended upon for any thing but 
liquor; but they have all, both men and women, fuch a frong natural 
propenfity to intoxication, that it is never to be conquered: thofe who 
are fervants alter their appearance, and drefs like flaves, but fometimes 
return among their own people and to their own manners.” 

It is a pi€turefque and pleafing defcription which Mrs. Kin- 
derfley gives of the feveral parts of the Eaft Indies fhe vifited, 
in her way to Calcutta; nor is the narrative of her voyage up 
the Ganges lefs entertaining. Her accounts of the religion 
and manners of the different cafts of Indians, accord with the 
beft authorities, —It was natural enough for a lady to be inqui- 
fitive about the cuftoms of her own fex, and particularly 
concerning that very fingular and extraordinary praétice of 
the Hindoo women, in burning themfelves, on the deceafe of 
their hufbands. 

The refult of her inquiries, neverthelefs, feems to have been 
but little information. 

“*- The Hindoo women we can know little of, as none but the very 
lowett are vifible: they are almoft in their infancy married by the care 
of their parents to fome of their own caf. Every Hindoo is obliged to 
marry once: and polygamy is allowed, but there is generally one wife 
who is held as fuperior to the reft. The women have no education given 
them, they live retired in the zaxannabs, and amufe themfelves with each 
other, fmoaking the hooker, bathing, and feeing their fervants dance. 

** There is one well-known circumftance relative to thefe women, 
which is the moft extraordinary and aftonifhing cuftom in the world ; 
I mean their burning themfelves with the dead bodies of their huf- 
bands: this cuftom is not at prefént fo frequent as formerly, they 
cannot burn without permiffion from the Nabob of the province: and 
it is much to be hoped, that the Englith will in future prevent thofe 
Nabobs we are in alliance with, from giving any fuch permiffion, but 
there has been within a very fhort time at leaft one inftance. 

“* I have endeavoured to find out what could give rife (if you'll per- 
mit me the expreffion) to fuch a barbarous exertion of virtue ; but it is 
difficult to find out the caufe of inftitutions of fo antient a date, there- 
fore I do not depend on either of the following reafons, although they 
have each their advocates, who infift ftrongly that their opinion is the 
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& ‘The fir(t is, that it was fo common for women’ to poifon their 
hufbands, that this inftitution was neceflary to prevent it. 

« The other is, that the Brahmins, to promote-their own intereft, 
firit perfuaded the womea that it was forthe everlafting good of their 
families ; that their fouls would not enter into any groveling infects, 
but animate a cow, or fome fuch noble animal, and that their term of 
purgation would be fhortened, aad me anny have the fewer tranf; 
migrations to go through,. before they € pure enough to be rer 
ceived by the Almighty in Heaven, e 

«« Whatever miay be the caufe, it is however certain, that the Brah- 
mins greatly encourage this practice;jand that they receive great 
benefits from it; for the woman, when fhe is brought out to facritice 
herfelf, is dreffed withall her jewels, which are often of confiderable 
value; when the pile is prepared, and the woman has taken leave of 
her friends, the throws all her ornaments from her, which the priefts 
take for themfelves. 

“ It is faid, that the ftrict rule of cafs is on this occafion fometimes 
difpenfed with ; and the daughter of the mother who has burned, may 
be married to a man of a higher rank. 

* Tcannot myfelf fubfcribe to the firft opinion of the caufe of this 
cuftom, becauce they have many of them more:than one wife, and 
only one is permitted to have the honour of burning. ' 

“* No people im the world have ftricter notions of the honour of 
their women, ‘particularly thofe of the higher caffs. If amy one has an 
improper connexion, fuel a woman has not only loft her caf’, but it is 
an undelible ftain upon the honour of her family: and in cafe of an 
elopement, it has been known that the girl has been purfued and re- 
covered by her parents, who have put her immediately to death, 
to expiate by her blood, part of the difgrace the has brought upon 
them. 

‘* Neverthelefs, the retirement of the women does not appear to be 
a part of the religion, or caufed by the jealoufy of the men, fo much as 
an idea of delicacy and dignity, in concealing themfelves from vulgar 
eyes. ‘ 

“« The tribe of Hindoos the Englith have moft connexion with, and 
are obliged to put moft confidence in, are in the third great divifion, 
called Banians, who area kind of merchants, or rather brokers in every 
kind of merchandize. Every European both civil and military; who 
has-either trade, or troops under him~to pay, is obliged to have one of 
them in his fervice, “who is‘a fort of fteward: One of them is likewife 
neceflary at the head of every family, to hire and pay the fervants, and 
purchafe whatever is wanting, for nothing can be bought or fold with- 
out them, Bree Bin? 4 

‘* They are exceedingly indolent ; crafty, and artful to an aftonifh- 
ing degree ; and thew im all their dealings the moft defpicabie low cun- 
ning, which makes themynot to be depended upon for any thing : they 
have not only a fecret premium out of whatever they pay to fervants, 
tradefpeople, &c. but keep them out of their money long after the 
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matter fuppofes they have been paid. 
“‘ They are the moft tedious people in the world; for, befides the ha» 

lidays, which they will on no account break through, they have a’ me- 
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thod of putting every thing off till to-morrow: when it is found out, as 
it often is, that they have told an untruth, they have no fhame for it, 
but immediately tell another and another; nothing can hurry them, 
nothing can difcompofe or put them out of countenance, nothing can 
make them.angry ; provided their gains are fure, the mafter may fret 
to find his bufinefs go on flowly, may abufe them for want of honetty, 
may argue with them for their ingratitude, may convict them of falfhood 
avd double dealing, it fignifies nothing, the fame mild and placid coun- 
tenance remains, without the leaft fymptom of fear, anger, or fhame.” 


Of the Mahomedans in India, Mrs, Kinderfley gives alfo 
a particular account: from which we fhall take a fhort extraé& 


or two, 

«¢ Although the Mahomedans are not fo ftrictly divided into tribes 
as the Hindoos, nor are they by their laws prevented from raifing them- 
felves to a higher rank in life, they have neverthelefs the fame notion 
ot lofing caf, but they do not obferve it fo ftrictly. If any one eats 
iwine’s fleth or drinks wine, he ought to lofe ca//, though they often 
drink fecretly, and to excefs; but in public, they ftand upon great” 
ceremony in thefe points ; fo much that a cook who is a Muffulman 
will not drefs a joint of pork, nor. will any fervant _at table, though 
perhaps there be a hundred ftanding round, remove a plate in which 
pork has been; unlefs it is a flave, who having no cafecannot be dif- 
graced by this, or any other employment. 

“© The Harri or Hallicore caf are the dregs of both Muffulmen and 
Hindoos, employed in the meaneft and vileft offices; people whofe 
felves or parents have ff caf, But there is a refource for even the 
wortt of thefe, which is to turn chriftians: I mean Roman Catholics ; 
and fuch are the chief, if not the only profelytes, the Miffionaries have 
to boatt of in the eaft; being moftly fuch as have committed fome very 
great crimes, or have been made flaves when young, which prevents 
their ever returning amongft thofe of their own religion. If any wo- 
man has committed a crime fo great as to induce her hufband, er any 
other perfon, to cut off her hair, which is the greateft and mott ’ 
irrecoverable difgrace, the like 4 thoufand others is glad to be received 
into fome fociety, and be_vmes a chriflian: fo that moft.of the black 
chriftians are more fo from neceffity than from. conviction.” 

“* The Mufiulmen in India are not fuch itriét obfervers of their reli- 
gion, as in the countries nearer the tomb of the propher. 

** They are all predettinarians ; and believe, that whatever is intend- 
ed muft be; more particularly the time of every perfon’s death is re- 
corded in the book of fate from all eternity. ‘This belief has a moft 
extraordinary influence on their conduct: they meet death with an in- 
ditterence which is perfectly attonifhing ; and a man who would beg in 
the moft abject. manper to avoid a punifhment, or fave his goods, will 
not utter a -fingle word to preferve his life; fo firmly are they con- 
yinced of their predejtiny, 

« ‘They believe likewife that whoever is flain in battle goes.imme- 
diately into Paradife, ' 

** Ic has often been afferted by travellers, that the Mahomedans be- 
lieve women have no fouls; and are, by the prophet, excluced from 
Paradife ; 
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Paradife ; however, the learned in the Arabic langiage, who take 
their authority from the Alcoran itfelf, deny this, as an abfolute falfity ; 
particularly he promifed his own wives, that if they obeyed his laws, 
they fiftpuld have a peculiar place affigned for them, 

“ Neverthelefs, whether the Muffulmen of this time have been led 
inte an error by their doctors and commentators on the Alcoran, or 
whether they have adopted it wrt policy, | know not: but I may 
venture to affure you, that many of them (in this country at leaft), if 
they do not think the women abjolutely excluded, ftill believe that they 
will not be admitted to the fame fupreme degree of felicity as them- 
felves: and fome of them on this fubjeét will only fay, that thofe few 
women who have diftinguifhed themflves on earth,by any extraordinary 
virtues, or illuftrious actions, may be admitted. 

«* All the Mahomedans have the power of life and death over their 
own families, their wives, children, and flaves, when any of them 
commit crimes which the Koran deems capital. 

“* The doubtful points of religion do not difturb their peace; not 
curious to Know the truth, it is not here we mutt look for learning and 
fcience: the wife men of the Eaft have difappeared, I believe, through- 
out the Eaft; at leaft in Hindoftan, philofophy and philofophers are 
no more! even the princes and miniiters are fo gliterate that fome of 
them can fearcely write or read.” 


Of the wonderful indolence, of the natives of this country, 
the letter-writer gives the following defcription. 


‘* All the people of rank keep a great train of fervants, to whom 
they give very little wages ; but as they mutt live, they take advantage 
of being under their mafter’s proteftion ; and indemnify themfelves by 
their impofitions on all who have any dependance on their matter’s fa- 
vor, extorting prefents, &c. and obliging the trades-people to fell them 
their goods at an under price. Ina fhort, “* corruption, like a general 
Slood, bas deluged all.” , 

** As to the common people, I cannot fpeak of them without pain ; 
or eves pafg through the Buzars of Patna, or any other place, without 
drawing. compariions between the poor of this country and thofe of 
England : thefe are poor indeed ! fearce any covering, their food rice 
ot water; their miferable huts of {traw: in the cold feafon they have 
a fire made of a little ftraw in the middle of their huts, which {mothers 
them with finoak ; theig minds, except what nature gave them, no 
more informed than thebeats which perifh: no Jiberty, no property ; 
fubjeét to the tyranny of every fuperior. But wHat feems to complete 
their mifery is, that whether pinched by cold, or enervated by heat, 
indolerice equally prevails, to fuch a degree asefeems to abforb 
pied faculty ; even immediate felf-prefervation fcarcely roufes them 

rom it. 

** One fees, in paffing through the ftreets, men, women, and. chil- 
dren, in abundance fitting at their doors unemployed, like ftatues ; 
and their averfion to action is fo extreme, that when themfelves or 
children are in er of being cruthed by horfes or carriages, they 
will neither move themfelves, nor put out a hand to draw their infants 
nearer to them, till the moment they are forced to it; and then do not 
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withdraw an inch farther than they are obliged, and with an air of dif. 
fatisfadtion, which plainly fhews how difagreeable it is to them to 
change their pofture. 

*“* Eafe with them is the greateft good ; and nothing furprizes the 
Indians fo much as to fee Europeans take pleafure in exercife; they 
are aftonifhed to fee people walking who might fit ftill. 

“* A great Muflulman, being invited to an Englifh entertainment 
where there was dancing, faid with great earneftnefs, he was furprized 
to fee the Englifh ladies and gentlemen take the trouble of dancing 
theinfelves, to-be-fure they might have people to dance for them. 
Perhaps you will think this a very extraordinary obfervation ; never- 
thele{S it is perfectly in character, and not the leait furprizing to thofe 
who fee daily inftances of the effects of this climate. 

“ And yet, what is very extraordinary, there are certain cafs of 
both Hindoos and Mahomedans, who at times undergo great labour, 
particularly the Bearers : people whofe bufinefs it is to carry a Palen- 
queen. They are generally ttout fellows ; the Palenqueen is carried 
by four ; and feven or eight, by changing, will carry a perfon at the 
rate of four miles an hour for feveral hours together. ‘The Dandies 
likewife have a laborious employment; and their conftantly plunging 
into the water in the height of perfpiration, would kill any perfon but 
thofe who are ufed to it. 

“« There are other ca/fs who are remarkably fwift of foot, particu- 
larly Hirearers ; thefe people are often made ufe of as fpies, both or 
public and private occafions ; frequently they are kept as a fort of run- 
ning-footmen, and compofe a part of the parade of fervants who pre- 
cede a Palenqueen ; they are likewife fent with letters or meffages to 
very diftagr parts of the country, and their expedition is extraordi- 
nary. 

** When one gives a Hircarer a letter to carry to any diftance, he 
takes off his turband, and carefully conceals the letter in the folds of 
it ; he provides himfelf with a brafs pot, for the convenience of draw- 
ing water from the wells or rivers he is to pafs ; and a little parched 
rice, either in a bag or the folds of his garment, which is generally 
a piece of coarfe linen, from his waift to his knees: thus equipped, 
with a fort of club in his hand, he will make a journey of three or four 
hundred miles. 

“« The grooms, who are called fices, arestolerably fwift: for when- 
ever the horfe which a fice takes care of is rode, he conftantly at- 
tends with it, in quality of footman ; and if the fun is up, a bearer will 
carry an umbrello, and walk equal to the ufual pace of riding, which 
indeed is not very faft in this country. 

*« Thefe inftances, however, are fufficient to fhew, that the natives 
are not incapable of ufing exercife ; and, although the climate is cer- 
tainly extremely relaxing, it feems to impair their minds more than 
their bodies ; to which indolence of fpirit, a defpotical government 
and its confequences has perhaps not a little contributed.” 

But we muft here, tho’ with relu€tance, take leave of thefe 
fenfible and amufing letters, 

Ss. 
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A Letter to the Body of Proteflant Diffenters; and to Proteflant 
Diffenting Minifters, of all Denominations. 8vo. 1s. Almon, 


A ferious expoftulation with, or rather a fevere remonftrance 
againft, the diffenters; whofe prefent flate of dereli€tion and 
decay, as a political body, is ftrenuoufly infifted on, and placed 
in the moft difcouraging point of view, with regard to thofe 
who look on them as a community, ‘* a controuling power” 
as the letter-writer ‘terms it, ** a check within a ftate; the 
prevailing principles of which [ftate] lead to defpotifm and 
diffolution.” We fhall not enter here into a difpute with this 
writer, how far fuch a controuling power is politically win’, 
or with what propriety it might be vefted in the hands of red- 
gious diffenters ; but we cannot help hinting, even here, that 
he miftakes the prevailing principles of the flate for the prevaii- 
ing practices of flate/men. But of this, perhaps, more prefently. 
Our remonftrant fets out, in the following manner. 

** Gentlemen, 

*¢ Among the many proofs of the decline of thofe principles which 
have obtained Great Britain its diftin¢étion and happinefs, you furnifh 
fome of the moft alarming. It has been your boaft and your glory, 
that you have ever ftood foremoit in defence of Liberty; and have 
borne more than your fhare of that reproach and refentment which def- 
potiim and tyranny have fhewn to their opponents. It has been your 
complaint, that when others have availed themfelves of your fpirit and 
your afliftance, they have Popped at thofe points where they might 
ftipulate terms with power ; and left you to its vengeance. 

‘* This is true only in a qualified fenfe: for every thing which hath 


. the appearance of Virtue is not intitled to its reward, It is certainly 


true, that the degree of freedom which has been introduced ‘into the 
Englith Conftitution, is a confequence of the refiftance and oppofition 
of the Diffenters. Whether a greater degree of it might have been in- 
troduced in time, andin a better manner, is a queftion which we need 
not now enter upon. What I would obferve (though with niuch re- 
gret and reluctance) is, that your public conduct has hardly in any 
fingle inftance been actuated by truly public and patriotic principles : 
that your oppofition to arbitrary power, though fteady, firm, and at. 
tended with beneficial confequences to the publick, has hardly ever 
been upheld by a fingle motive which extended beyond the inclofures 
of your own conventicles, . In fuch cafes, it was juft that you fhould 
do good, and not reap the benefit; and it will never be regretted, that 
thoie who could avail themfelves of your Enthufiafm, thould leave you, 
when they had no further occafion for you, to the ridicule, reproach, 
and reftraint, which your real views probably deferved.” 

After mentioning the influence of Diilenters in former times, 
he proceeds, 

** How comes it to pafs that you, a numerous, wealthy, powerful, 
and important body of people, fhould have been the means of procurin g 
fo much benefit, and yet not fhare in the honour? The Englifh con- 
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ftitution is the admiration of the world: you are either not known, or 
you are defpifed. Even the hiftorians of your own countty feem de- 
firous to confign you to oblivion. ‘They reluctantly and fparingly men- 
tion thofe facts by means of which fuch important benefits have en- 
fued; but they afford you no credit or praife! What can be the reafon 
of thefe things? You have ever done good that evil might come: youhave 
oppofed afpiring and arbitrary princes, to introduce a worfe kind of ty- 
ranny under the name of a Republick ; and you have ftruggled againtt 
perfecuting priefts, in order to get their power into your own hands, 
and to introduce a more compleat, a more gloomy, and more unre- 
lenting oppreffion. It is not neceffary to prove this by arguments ; 
you have taken care to prove it by facts. In every cafe where you have 
obtained power, you have exhibited your principles and views. You 
loft all fhare in the honour of beheading King Charles, and in the new- 
fangled government under Oliver, by a vindictive and cruel Intolerance. 
A man who had divefted his mind of every moral and religious princi- 
ple, though he affected them on occafions ; who had waded into power 
through all convenient kinds of iniquity, and through rivers of blood, 
was fhocked at the fpirit which actuated your views and plans of go- 
vernment. 

‘* When an impolitic and fevere treatment of you, under the re- 
ftored princes of the Stuart family, obliged you to fly to America; 
when you made your complaints found through the world, as abridged 
in your liberty of thinking, and perfecuted for your manner of wor- 
fhiping God; you feized the firft opportunities of exercifing the fame 
cruelty on thofe who differed from you, and were unfortunate enough 
to be in your power. In England, though it was with difficulty you 
could obtain a partial and reftrained toleration, you {till proceeded on 
the fame narrow and iniquitous principle ; that you were orthodox, 
and all the world heterodox, and that, in confequence, you had a right 
to govern it. You formed Prefbyteries, or what you called affemblies 
of your principal minifters, where you could vent only your fpite to 
the Lord againft thofe who kept from you the fpoils of all the people ; 
but when your hypocritical fervices were followed by fuch abufe of an 
affumed, iniquitous, and paltry power, as will ever brand you with in- 
famy. Your congregations, from the different fituations and circum- 
ftances of their members, differed greatly in their opulence. ‘This fug- 
gefted the thought that the rich fhould not only fupport their own mi- 
nifters, but contribute to the fupport of thofe who fed the poorer 


_ flocks. This gave rife to your funds, and power to your affemblies to 


do mifchief: hence the dependence of your poor minifters on thofe 
who are rich: and hence the numerous p arg infernal, though blood- 
lefs tragedies, which you have caufed to be aéted. No people on 
earth can underftand better than you the important principle, that there 
are many more eflectual ways of tormenting and fending a man out of 
the world, than by killing him. Thoufands of families, in remote 
generations, have rued the dark and fecret meafures you have taken 
with their anceftors. A gloom has been fettled on whole neighbour- 
hoods for ages, from the ditirefs, poverty, contention, lofs of reputa- 
tion, ufefulnefs and happinefs, which you have occafioned. ‘Thefe 
things ina great and active nation, and done by a tecluded people, 
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were private tranfactions, and were either unknown or unnoticed. 
They come not within the province of the hiftorian; or I would not 
have recorded them.” 

He inftances the perfecution of the learned Pierce of Exeter, 
the amiable Fofter, Huxham, and Mudge: but, fays he, 

“« The inftances would be almoft endlefs, it I were able or inclined 
to enumerate them, in which your aflemblies of minifters, managers 
of funds, and truttees of charities, have fhewn that conftant invaria- 
ble difpofition to intolerance, which feems to have been your diftin- 
guifhing principle. Every poflible occafion within my knowledge (and 
my knowledge of your tranfactions is not very confined) every occafion 
has been taken by your minifters to advance themfelves into power, in 
order to perfecute for opinion, and tocontroul, and ftop the progrefs 
of knowledge. Injuries have been done you, it is true. An impolitic 
and bigotted Hierarchy has fometimes ill-treated you for opinions; but 
the government has generally found it neceflary, under religious pre- 
tences, to retrain your ambition; for younever meant by Liberty, 
any thing more than the liberty of deftroying the Church of England ; 
and fetting up Prefbyterianifin in its ftead. Hence the epithets of facs 
tious and feditious, which have been ever applied to you by the {tate ; 
hence your want of credit and influence with the public; and your 
want of fuccefs in any meafures.you have taken. Is it to be imagined 
that a dutiful, harmlefs body ¥ people, would have been harrafled fo 
long as you have been, if you had difcovered no aims beyond thofe of 
freedom of thinking, and of worfhiping Ged according to your con- 
fciences? If this might have been the cafe under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, how came it to pafs that the Revolution made fo little change 
in your affairs? And when you had given all your affiitance to the ele- 
vation of the Hanover family, what are the reafons that you have been 
not only neglected, but that penal laws, of a fevere and cruel kind, are 
ftill thought neceffary to be held over you? It is probable they will be 
brought forth only on occafions; for the moft etfectual way of deftroy- 
ing you is to leave you to bite and devour each other. Your enemies 
have found their account fo much in this conduct, that nineteen in 
twenty of your meeting-houfes are either fhut up or nearly deferted. 
For your principle being Orthodoxy and not Liberty, and neither your 
authority nor emoluments being fufficient to reftrain and corrupt your 
miniiters into an apparent uniformity, you have ever exhibited a fcene 
of ridiculous cenfufion, In one quarter of the kingdom, where Cal- 
vinifm had been your eftablifhed religion, we faw a young imprudent 
teacher ftarting out of his trammels as an Arian, and all the fons and 
daughters of godlinefs in full cry after him: in another, a freak of 
genulity feizing.a fpark, and inducing him to wear a gown, that fign 
of the whore of Babylon: in another, a difpofition to conform and 
accommodate matters with moderate churchmen, tempting a fet of li- 
beral men to try a liturgy; and this exciting an univerial commotion 
and a holy anger, in the breaft of every faint in the land. Thus, faith 
being your object, and intolerance your difpofition, you have ever 
been worrying each other, and you have reduced your numbers, your 
credit, and your influence, almoft to nothing. 

** Do not imagine,” continues he, that “ I hold thefe things before 
you from ill-will, As a part of that publick which has been often fo 
, much 
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much benefited by your well-timed and firm oppofitions, I owe you 
refpet: as an enthufiaft for Liberty, which, without intending in, 
you have often contributed to preferve, I] owe you foe kind of grati- 
tude: and I never contemplate your prefent infignificant and difho- 
nourable fituation, and confider what you might have been, without 
the deepeft and bittereft regret. In all your late efforts to obtain any 
points with government, you have felt that infignificance and difho- 
nour in a mortifying manner.—When you applied for a repeal of the 
teit laws, Sir Robert Walpole infulted you with a bribe! nay, bought 
your filence and future obedience for fifteen hundred pounds a year ! 
‘This could not buy a fingle attendant in the train of the minifter; and 
it is given with full etfect to the whole body of Diffenters! Eight of 
your minifters are employed to diftribute it; and they ferve as fpies 
and informers. ‘This paltry fum is held out in fuch a way before the 
longing eyes of your half-ftarved country minifters, as to keep them 
directed to the powers that be, and induce the poor men to obey thofe 
powers in thought, word, and deed—In your late application, you 
were treated with a contemptuous duplicity. You were told, that go- 
vernment wifhed to relieve you from the inconvenience and terror of 
penal laws; and that your bill was thrown out by the Bifhops.—A bill 
fabricated, as yours was, by Mr. Dyfon, with the pretended approba- 
tion of the miniftry; amd yet thrown out by the Bithops! that part of 
a fervile Parliament, which is moft devoted to the will of the minifter! 
And you have pretended to believe this! Be affured, if that power 
which holds the Parliament in its hand, as1 hold my pen, and direéts 
it at its pleafure, had thought you worth an act of Parliament, you 
would have feen the Bifhops thrown out of the windows, fooner than 
your bill out of the Houle of Lords. You were not even thought 
worth a l—e from the minifter; and thofe of his dependants who had 
the leaft credit to lofe were employed to deceive you. In this ftate I 
view you with regret and forrow.” 

This may be, and yet we think the writer ufes the language 
rather of refentment and ill-will, than that of grief or com- 
paffion. But, perhaps, this is only his manner; and it would 
be wrong to refufe the affiftance of an able furgeon, becaufe he 
is rather rough in his manner of handling his patients. If we 
may believe this very plain-fpeaking renoulirall he means 
nothing but good to thofe, whofe cafe he reprefents to be fo 
very bad: nor doth he point out the evil without propofing a 
remedy. 

** You have,” fays he, “ reduced your party to infignificance, by 
bigotry and intolerance; and if you mean or wifh to recover and in- 


.creafe your numbers and weight in the community, it muft be by an 


univerial toleration; nay, an univerfal difregard, in all public mea- 
fures, to tenets and opinions; and by opening your arms to all with- 
out exception, who fuffer with you in the caute of Liberty.” 

In doing this, he advifes them, ** to change the reafon of 
their diffent, which ufed to be an opinion of fuperior ortho- 
doxy and fuperior — of worfhip, for another, which is the 
only rational and juftifiable reafon of diffent; the sage 28 
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and univerfal right of private judgement; and the neceffity of 
an unreftrained enquiry and freedom of lane and difeuffion on 
all fabjects of knowledge, morality, and religion *.”—* You 
muft adopt a new principle ; and you mutt ‘fom your aflem- 
blics and prefbyteries with one fimple public view, the prefer 
vation of freedom to all men in their enguiries after truth +.” 

«¢ Arrange, and order, and difcipline yourtely es, that you may come 
out in a body. You havea right to do fo, by nature ; by the plai: ne {t 
views of publi c good; and by f prefcription. You are tolerated, and in 
effect incorporated by act of parliament ; and you only want urani- 
mity, and perhi ips a little honetty , tobe the guardians not only of the 
religious but civil liberties of this country.’ 

It is in confequence, we tuppofe, of our letter- writer’s here 
pointing out the way for the Diffenters to become thus impor- 
tant and conf: -quential as a political body, that he adds to his 
letier the following poftieript. 

*¢ T have fome right to expect that, in confequence of this Letter, 
vou will call your minifters and your principal people together; re- 
nounce the Doxum Regis; declare your principie to be the nght of pri- 
vaie judyement to all men without exceprion; and eltablifh tome mode 
of uniting your body, f for the perpetual pretervation of it.” 

We hope this Letter was not wricten by the poor minifter, 
who has {o often complained, of late, in the new! papers, that 
he has no part in the Donum Regts abovementioned ; which he 
fu/pects never travels beyond the biils of mortality. Indeed it 
is too contemptible a modicum to be fuppoted to extend its in- 
fluence much farther, We rather hope, therefore, it hath 
not fo baie an iniluence as our author imputes to it even within 
that narrow circle. We fhall not enter upon a defence of the 
Diffenters as a political body, or endeavour to fhew that their 
fituation, even in that light, ts milreprefented, and made much 
worte than it is. We — that it is bad enough, nor do we 
reoret its; while, at the fame time, we have the moft fincere 
regard for that body, o on the ancient principle of their diffent, 
wiz. a relisious, and not 2 political prin Rome | Shey have 
found out that fuch ancient principle is falfe, a d that they 
now do not fo efleniially differ from the cftabvithn ent; that 
they have no fuperior ‘ortho »toxy in mattcrs of faith, or fupe- 
tior purity im matters of dif ‘ipline ; for heaven’s jake, why 
continue Diffenters any longer? Why not return to the bofom 
of the eftablithed Church? If they are to be itil dificnters 
froin the Church, for contiftency’s, for conicience , fake, let it 
be on account of religion. If they diffent from the conftitu- 
tional eftablifhment only in temporal matters, they may preach 
political fermons, and hold party cabals, as well ina chureh 


* Page 23. + Ibid. 25. 
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asin a conventicle. For our part, if relionk 


cotly conneéted in practice wit! 1 po litics, we fhould have no 
objection whatever to an univerfal toleration. It has been 
fhre ~wdly, though ludieroufly fa aid, that when people take dif- 
ferent roads to heaven, they arc the Tels licble to jofle one an- 
other, out of thir path, in the courie of their journey, The 
more !iffenters, therefore, in this refpe@t, pothlly the better, 
provided they difent only about matters rel; tly c to the nex 
world, and not tothis. “We are periuaded that the acts of in- 
tolerance and perfecution, with which our letter-writer re- 
proaches the Diitenters, did not arile from their ancient prin- 
ciples of ditfent from the Church, a concern for fuperior pu- 


rity of faith and wor ‘thip ; not irom any | ‘piritual imoiive ; bu 
from the natural abute of carnal power, fo common to man, 
whenever he becomes poileffed of it, to tyrannize over 
his fellow-ercvature-. Tifient of opinion is fuch an impeach- 
ment to a vain man’s underftanding, that, if he have not the 
power to periuade or convince others of the reétitude of his 
opinion, he will eratify his pride by punifhing rata if in his 
power, for their diflent from it, What is applicable to the 
individual is, in this ca‘e, more fo to a body ether corporate 
or incorporated.——Setting redfvron and confctence alide, however, 
it is a wild and impracticable teheme which this reformer fug- 
gefts. The Difinters are to unite and form a confifient body oa 
the principle of umwrfal diffention. “ The general reaion of 
diffint thould be, what ma y be called intelleciu LL: sherty” a 
Doubtlefs “ Th:nght is, and fhould be, free.” wut does this 
fige aod ancient maxim include * an unrefirained enquiry and 
fieedo m of debate and difceffion on all fubje&s of knowledge, 
morality, and relizionr’—!f it do, the union recommenced 
is, as before obferved, an union founded on uniseria! dilagree- 
ment; afocial compaé in which all agree to differ !—'‘] here 
may, for oughe we know, be fome finifter politics, fome icft- 
handed cunning, 1n allthis ; but, if there be anv thing of that 
finuplicity and brotherly love, inculcated by religion, in fuch a 
projedt, we own, We are at a lois to find it out:—-We 
are equally puzzled to difcover whence arifes the great zeal, 
which this letter-writer affects for the dif overy of iruid. He 
does, indeed, link ig? orance, vice, and mifery together; as if 
they were ink epi 1rabie attendants. But innocence is full as na- 
tural an attendant on ignorance, as vice is ot knowledge, and 
happineis equally diftant from thoic, who know tco much, as 
trom thofe, who know too little. 
in the courfe of his Letter, this writer is pleafed to ceniure 
Dr. Prieftley tor his preient puriuits im watural philo‘opliy, and 
te 
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‘to commend him for his former attention to politics: at, the 
{ame time he aff-és to ridiew!e Dr. Franklin for his eleérical 
dexterities, and to admire his prefent political purfuits. We 
will venture, notwithttanding, to fey, that neither of thefe 
ingenious Doctors were more innocently, ingenioufly, and, we 
nelieve, ufefully emp'oyed, than they were in their phvfical 
retearches: from which the honour, w:th which their names 
will detcend to pofterity, will be derived; and not from their 
political produ€tions or party purfuits. 


IV. 





Sir Martyn, a Poem, in the Manner of Spenfer. By William 
Fulius Mickle. 4to. 28. 6d. Flexney. 


This Poem was fir publifhed in the year 1767, and has 
gone through feveral editions under the title of the ConcuBINE; 
a title, which the author here fufpeéts to have conveyed a 
very improper idea both of the fulject ard fpirit of the Poem. 
For our part, however, we think it conveyed full as proper an 
idea of the fubje&, viz. the inconveniences and ili effe&s of 
the libertine ftate of Concubinage, as the title it now bears; 
une's there be fome covert meaning, we co not underitand, in 
the name of Sir Martyn*; on the advantage of which the 
author congratulates himfelf.—ut the title is of little im- 
por.ance: the work itfelf, which is of fingular merit, is of 
much more. The Reviewers of the month, indeed, found 
fome fault with the compofition, on its firft appearance ; which 
appears to have induced Mr, Mickle to add a prefatory addrefs 
to the prefent edition, by way of explaining the defign of the 
piece, to which the faid Reviewers, it iecms, did not {uffici- 
ently attend. Be this as it may, we ourfelvces cannot fp-ak of 
the piece in more candid and critical terims than docs the author 
himielf. 

“ Is is an eftablifhed-maxim in criticifm, That an intere‘ting moral 
is effential to a good poem, ‘The character of the Man of Fortune is 
of the utmoft importance both in the political and moral world; to 
throw, therefore, a juft ridicule on the puriuits aud pleafures which 
often prove tatal to the important virtues of the Gentleman, mutt af- 
ford an interetting moral, but it is the management of the Writer 
which alone mutt render it ftriking. Yer, however he may have tailed 
in attaining this, the Author may decently affert, that to paint talfe 
pleature as it is, vidiculous and contemptible, alike dettructive to vir- 
tue and to happinels, was, at leatt, the purpuie of his Poem. 


* This, at leat, might have been fufpedted, if, inftead of civing his 
poem the name of its hero, the author had named it after the heroine: 
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chriitened her Betty, and let her taken the nawne of her mater. Re: 
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‘¢ Tt is alfoan eftablithed maxim in criticifm, That the fubject of a 
poem fhould be One; that every part fhould contribute to the comple. © 
tion of One defizn, which, properly purfued, will naturally diffufe 
itfelf into a regular Beginning, Middle, and End. Yet, in attaining 
this Unity of the Whole, the neceflary Regulariry mutt {till be poeti- 
cal, for the fpirit of poetry cannot exift under the thackles of logical or 
mathematical arrangement. Or, to ufe the words of a very eminent 

. Critic, ** As there muft needs be a connexion, fo that connexion will 
** beft anfwer its end, and the purpofe of the writer, which, whilft it 
** leads by a fure train of thinking to the conclufion in view, conceals 
* itfelf all the while, and leaves to the Reader the fatisfaction of fup- 
*¢ plying the intermediate links, and joining together, in his own 
“© mind, what is left in a feeming poiture of neglect and inconnec- 
s* tion.” 

If therefore the delineation of the character of the Man of Birth, 
who, with every advantage of natural abilities and amiable difpofition, 
is at once loft to the Public and Himfelf; if this character has its be- 
ginning, middle, and end, the Poem has all the unity that propriety 
requires: how tar fuch unity is attained, may perhaps be feen at one 
view in the following Argument. 

‘© Afier axt invocation to the Genius of Spenfir, and propofition of the 
Sfuljeld, the Kaight’s firft attachment to his Concubine, bis levity, love of 
pleafire, aud difipation, with the influence over him which on this foe af- 
eS parts apich undinbiedly confi tute a suft Be, inning. 

© The fits of this tafivence, exemilificd in the different parts of a gene 
tleman’s relat ve charade ry bis dyucitic eicganee of park, gardens, and 
houje—in his unvappinels as a lover, a parent, aad a man of letters—bebae 
miour as a mafier to bis tenants, as a fiicud, and a brather—and in his 
Seelings in bis + ours of retirement as a mar of birth, and a patriot, naturally 
complete the Middle, to ~xhich an allezorical catafirophe furnifbes the proper 
endl rizwlar End, 

** Some realons, perhaps, may be expected tor having adopted the 
manner of Spenicr. ‘Lo propote a gencrul uie of it were indeed highly 
abiurd; yet it may be prefuined there are fome fubjects on which it 
nay be wed with advantage, But not to enter upon any formal de- 
fence, the Author will only fav, That the fulnefs and wantonnefs of 
defeription, the. quaint fimpliciry, and above all, the ludicrous, of 
whi h the watiqve phrafeology and manner of Spenfer are fo happiiy 
and j«culiariy fukeytible, melined him to efteem it not folely as the 
beit, bu: the only mode of compolition adapted to his fubject.” 


As a fpec:men of the poem itfelf, we fhall cive our readers 
the defeription of the Cave of Difcontent; of which an ele~ 
gant defiga by Taylor, engraved by Grignion, ornaments the 
title-page of the prefent edition, 


** Deep in the wyldes of Faerie Lond it lay ; 
Wide was the mouth, the roofe all rudely rent ; 
Some prs receive, end fome exclude the Day, 
For deepe beneath the hill its caverns went : 
The raged walls with ligh ning feemd ybrent, 
And loathlie vermin ever crept the flore; 
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Yerallin fight, with towres and caftles gent, 
A beauteous lawnfkepe rofe afore the dere, 
The which to view fo tayre the Captives grieved fore, 


All by the gate, beneath a pine thade bare, 
An owl-frequented bowre, fome tents were {pred ; 
Here fat a ‘Ihrong, with eager furious ftare 
Rartling the dice; and there, with eyes halfe dead, 
Soine drow tie Dronkards, looking black and red, 
Dozd out ‘i days: and by the path-way green 
A fprighthe Troupe {till onward heedlefle {ped, 
In chace of butterflies alert and keen ; 
Honours, and Wealth, and Powre, their butterflies I ween. 


And oft, difgufttull of their various cares, » 
Into the Cave they wend with fullen pace ; 
Each to his meet apartment den ly fares: 
Here, al! in raggs, in piteous plight moft bace, 
The Dronkard fitts; there, fhent with foul difgrace, 
The thriftlefe Heir; and o'er his reeking blade 
Red with his Friends heart gore, in woefull cace 
The Duellift raves; and there, on vetchie bed, . 
Crazd with his vaine purfuits, the Maniack bends his head. 


Yet round his gloomy cell, with chalk he fcrawls 
Ships, coaches, crownes, and eke the gallow tree ; 
All that he wifhhor feard his ghaftlie walls 
Prefent him fill, and mock his miferie. 
And there, felf-doomd, his curfed telie to flee, 
The Gametter hangs in corner murk and dread; 
Nigh to the ground bends his ungratious knee ; 
His drooping armes and white-reclining head 
Dim teen, cold Horror gleams athwart th’ unhallowed fhade.. 


Near the dreare gate, beneath the rifted rock, 
The Keeper ar the Cave all haggard fatr, 
His pining corie a reilictie ague fhook, 
Aad blittering fores did ail his carkas frete: 
All with himifelre he feemd in keen debate ; 
For till the mufcies of his mouthe he drew 
Gaaittly and tell; and.{ili with deepe regrate 
He lookd him round, as if his heart did rew 
His tormer deeds, aad mournd full fore hfs fores to view. 


Yet not Himfelfe, but Heavens Great King he blamd, 
And dard his wifdom and his will arraign ; 

For boldly he the ways of God blafphemd, 
And of blind governaunce did icudly plain, 
While vild Selte-pity would his eyes diitain ; 

As when an Wolfe, enirapi in village ground, 
In dread of death ygnaws his limb in twain, 

And views with fealding teares his bleeding wound: 

Such fierce Selfe-pity {till this Wights dire portaunce crownd, 
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Near by there ftood an hamlett in the dale, 
Where, in the filver age, Content did wonne ; 
This now was His: yet all mote novght avail, _ 
His loathing eyes that place did ever fhun; 
But ever through his Neighbours lawns would run, 
Where every goodlie fielde thrice goodlie feemd. 
Such was this weary Wight all woe-begone ; 
Such was his life; and thus of things he deemd ; 
And fuchlike was his Cave, that all with forrowes teemd.” 


We cannot own ourfelyes fond of imitations of Spenfer; 
and yet, in the particular cafe before us, we think Mr. Mickle’s 
reafons for adopting fuch imitation fully fufficient. We would, 
neverthele*, caution poets of inferior talents how they follow 
his example, 


W. 





Travels through Spain and Portugal, in 17743; witha fhort 
Account of the Spanifh Expedition againf? Algiers, in 1775: 
By Major William Dalrymple. 4to. 7s. 6d. Almon. 


There is fomethtng fo pleafing in the relations of voyagers 
and travellers, that we do not wonder at the fuccefs of pub- 
lications of this nature ; even when they contain nothing new 
but the manner of relating them. We do not mean the re- 
lations of your /iterary voyacers, whofe itineraries are fabri- 
cated by fire fide-travellers at home, who manufacture de- 
fcriptions of places they never vifited, converie with people 
they never ‘aw, and invcnt incidents and accidents that never 
happened, but in their own imagination. Major Dalrymple’s 
travels have, befide their authenticity to recommend them, 
the advantage of relating a tour, teldom taken by Englith 
travellers, A Chart of his route is prefixed to the work, by 
which it appears that he fet ovt from Gibraltar, paffing 
through Renda, Offuna, Cordova, and Anduyer, to Madrid: 
from whence he travelled to Corunna and Ferrel, pafling 
through Avila, Salamanca, Zamora, Aftorga, and Lugo. 
from Coruhna he returned to Gibraltar through Portugal, by 
the way of Oporto and Lifbon, re-entering Spain at bajados, 
and pafling thence through Seville and Cadiz, to the place 
from which he fet out. Of the incidents, that befell ovr 
traveller in this tour, there are few worth rejating, as the 
reader may conclude from his thinking proper to record the 
following, which happened to him at Temblequer, 

“ Here 
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“© Here the pofada * was bad; but it afforded us an adventure, very 
fimilar in its nature, to that of Don Quixote and Maritornes ; our 
fair-one was not quite fo ugly as Cervantes’s; but fhe was fully as 
amoroufly inclined. We got a quarter with a recefs, wherein two 
beds were placed; as it was extremely hot, and the recefs ftunk of 
all kinds ot bad fimells, I drew the mattrafs off the platform, and 
placed it in the middle of the floor; ‘now it happened that our quarter 
was a paflage room, at one end of which was a little apartment, taken 
up by a Calazero, going with an empty chaife to Toledo; he retired 
early to rett, and we were not long after him: at what hour the devil 
difturbed the repofe of the Calazero, I cannot determine; but in the 
midft of a mott profound fleep, I was awaked, and almoft crufhed to 
death, by an amazing weight falling acrofs me; fo foon as I could 
fpeak, I roared out luftily, for an inftant, when I was relieved from 
my burthen, and fuluted by a hollow and deep-toned voice, with 
Perdon U. M. Cavallero, which was repeated feveral times ; I was too 
much flurried to think of Spanifh execrations ; but I cuted mott 
heartily in Englifh—at lait, recollecting mytelf, I afked, Que quiere 
U. M.? Nada, replied the voice, Voi a mi quarto Senor. Va U. M. 
al Demonio, fays 1, and then turned myfelt to fleep; when I was 
again difturbed by a naked foot, which gave me a flap in the face : 
Quien es, fays 1, loudly ; a female voice replicd, Hu-/b-- I then, in 
a lower, and more gentle tone, afked, Qurere ¥. M. algo? at the fame 
time putting my hand out of bed, to feel whether it were a fubilance 
or a fhade, that had accofted me; I perceived a glimmering hight 
coming towards me, held out by the witch of Endor, in a yellow 
petticoat, The girl was fairly caught, and all the powers of elo- 
quence could not preve the contrary. The picture was a good one: 
the old beldam, with a thin, fhrivelied, yellow countenance, and clas 
morous voice, expofing, by the dim light of a halt extinguished lamp, 
Maritorne’s charms, which were concealed by the fhilt only; with 
fuch a fhitt, and fuch charms! the matter fitting up in bed, endeavour- 
ing to vindicate his conduct; and the fervant, awaked out cf his 
fieep, with a blue handkerchief tied about his head, in amazement at 
the tcene. It being now three o’cleck, it was in vain to reit agin, 
fu we fed our cattle, the Calazero his mules, and at four we fet out; 
the latter foiled in his intrigue, of which I had only the reputation. 

hus we left the poor difappointed girl to be feverely lectured by the 
jealous Jezabel her mittrefs, who was fo old, that the had quite rorgot 
the time when fhe ufed to play the fame pranks. Sport on, ye amo- 
rous Caitiliaes ; nor let the ill-judged caution of a gloomy Englifhman 
deprive you of thote tranfports he cannot enjoy.” 

Of the King and Court of Madrid our traveller gives the 
following detcription, 

‘© Twas feveral times at court, during its refidence here: all che 
royal family dine publicly in feparate rooms; and it is che etiquette to 


* Pofada orn. By this being faid to be fimp!y bad, it muft have 
been comparatively tolerable; our traveller’s conttast complaint being 
ayainft the badnefs of the Inns: his encountering of which he was fo Gn- 
g4larly unlucky as to meet feveral times with the woilt in the world. 
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vifit each apartment whilit they are at dinner; a moft tirefome employ 
for thofe who are obliged to be there, and it would be thought par 
ticular, if the foreign ambafladors were not conftantly to attend: Don 
Luis, the King’s Brother, who is the loweft in rank, is firft vifited ; 
he is the ftrangeft looking mortal that ever appeared, and his drefs is 
not more peculiar than his perfon; ever fince he was a cardinal, he 
has detetted any thing that comes near his neck, fo his taylor has been 
particularly careful, to bring that part, which fhould be the collar of 
his coat, no higher than half way up his breatt; this prince is of a 
moft humane difpofition, and is univerfally efleemed. The next in 
turn, is the Infanta Dona Maria, who feemed to be a very inottenfive 
litle Woman. Then to the two Infantes, Don Gabriel and Don 
Antonio: At the King’s library, I faw an edition of Salluft, in 
Spanith, faid to be tranilated by the former; the type, in imitation of 
manufcript, and the engravings very fine. Thence to the prince and 
princefs of Afurias ; the latter is of the houfe of Parma, and feems to be 
very affable: the Prince looks like an honeft, plain man; it is faid, 
he has an utter avertion to every perfon and thing, Iialian or Frenchs 
but the Princefs having contrary fentiments, it is moft likely, in the 
end, fhe will prevail on him to change his mind: as an inftance of his 
diflike; the French ambaflador exclaimed loudly, that the Prince 
always converfed with him in Spanifh: it coming to the .Prince’s 
knowledge, he afked the Frenchman, in what language the Dauphin 
fpoke to the Spanith ambaffador at the court of Veriaiiles? On being 
told, in French, he continued, without taking any further notice, 
to converfe with the ambaflador, as befure, in his own tongue. The 
laft vifit is to the King, who has a very odd appearance in perfon and 
diefs ; he is of diminutive itature, with a complexion of the colour of 
mahogany; he has not been meafured tor a coat thee thirty years, 
fo that it fits upon him like a fack; his watitcoat and breeches are 
generally leather, with a pair of cloth fpatterdafhes on his legs. At 
dinner, pages bring in the’ differeut difhes, aud pre‘entng them to 
one of the lords in waiting, he places them upon the table; another 
nobleman ftands on the King’s fide, to hand him his wine and water, 
which he taftes, and prefents on his knee; the primate is there, to 
fay grace; the inquilitor-general alio attends at a dittance, on one 
fide, and the captain, who has the guard, on the other; the ambaf- 
fadors are in a circle near him, with whom he converfes for a fhort 
time, when they retire into a room behind his chair; the reft of the 
court form in a fecond circle, without the ambafladors, at the end of 
the room ; when he rifes from table, all who are to be introduced to 
him are prefented; and the governor of Madrid having received 
the parole, he enters the room to the ambafladors: he goes out @ 
{porting every day of the year, rain or blow, whilft at Madrid, once 
a day, intheafternoon; bur in the country, at the fos, morning and 
evening: he often drives fix or feven leagues out, and back again, as 
hard as the horfes can go; itis a moft fatiguing life for his attendants, 
and it is no uncommon thing to hear of the Guardia de Corps getting 
ditlocated fhoulders, broken arms, legs, &c. by falls from their horfes: 
the gountry all around his palaces is evcloied tor his {port,” ‘ 
© 
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Of the famous General O'Reilly we have a fhort hiftory, 
introduced as follows: 

“ The people, in general, here, have adopted the French drefs; 
none but the lower fort wear the cloak; the women wear the maz- 
tilla, or manta, when they walk the itreet, or goto church. Since 
the infurréétion in 1776, no man can wear a flapped hat in Madrid : 
to thew the difpofition of thefe people, and as a very particular cir- 
cumttance, I mult inform you, that at the time of that commotion, 
the mob regularly took their fea, arid then returned to their different 

laces of rendezvous; government alfo was fo very fleepy, that it 
did the fame; fo that there feemed to be a convention between ad- 
miniftration and the people fora few hours every day: the latter, for 
the lait time, I believe, carried their point, for guards are placed now 
at every corner of the town; patroles of horfe and foot go regularly 
through the ftreets every night; and the famous O'Reilly is governor 
of Madrid: the former conduét of this general at New Orieans, is 
fufficient to fhew how proper a perfon he is, to execute the mandates 
of atyrannic prince; when I went to wait upon him, I found his 
addrefs moit arrogant and imperious; the auteur with which he 
treated the officers who vifited him, did not correfpond with Englith 
ideas of fubordination. As this gentleman has made a confiderable 
figure in this part of Europe, I fhall, in a few words, give you his 
hittory. 

At the battle of Campo Santo, in Italy, he was wounded, and left 
in the field; an Auftrian foldier was juft going to give him the: coup 
de grace, before he. itripped and plundered him, when he prevented 
it, by telling the foldier, he did nor know his prize, for that he was 
the fon of the Duke of Arcos, a grandee of Spain; this declaration 
held the plunderer’s hand, and he conducted his imaginary treafure to 
Marfhal Brown, to whom the artful captive made himielf known ; 
the marfhal, pleafed with the deceit, ordered phyficians to attend him, 
and fent him back with eclat to the Spanifh camp: the Duchets of 
Arcos, hearing the ftory, ever after patronized him, and hutried him 
on toa company and majority: in tne laft German war, he went 2 
volunteer to the Auftrian army but fpeaking too free y, was oblived 
to quit it; when he joined the Frenchy and ferved under Broghioz 
on the breaking out of the Spanifh war, he returned to Spain, when 
he aflumed «a good deal on his knowledge acquired in the German 
campaigns ; was made a colonel and brigadier: afer the peace, was 
fent to take poffeffion of New Orleans, where his teats of balenefs 
and cruelty are recorded ; however, they only terved to ingratiate him 
with the fovercign ; for his promotion has been, from that time, moft 
tapid; though amongit the youngett of the major-generals, he was 
made a heutenant-general, and infpector-general of the intantry, over 
the heads of many of the firft people in the kingdom. _ Here we may 
fay, with Polybius, ‘* that in an arbitrary ftate, the zeal and courage 
‘* of mercenaries are rewarded with new advantages; for a tyrant, 
* in proportion as his fuccefles are increafed, “has fil greater need of 
** fuch aflittance; for by accumulating injuries, he adds to the number 
* of thofe whom he hag reafon to fear, The very fafety, therefore, 
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** of every tyrant, depends wholly upon the ftrength and the attach. 
* ment of his foreign foldiers.” As he has the ear of the King, he 
does juft whet he pleafes in his line; the pumber of things he has 
to give, caufe many to pay him talteme adulation; but his imperious 
behaviour muft make him hated and defpiied; and fhould he once lofe 
the fmiles of the prince, he would foon be hurried from this pinnacle 
of honour, and precipitated into ruin, without a friend to contole. 
him.” 

Of the theatrical entertainments at Madrid, Mr. Dalrymple 

gives the fubfequent defeription, 

* | was feveral times at the theatres, which have nothing remarkable 
-in their conftruction. Refined comedy has no place upon this flage ; 
-neither is the tragic mufe fupported by the pertormers; diftrefs and 
- joy, in-long and tedious fpeeches, are alike repeated, wiih a compofed 
- countenance, and aduil monotony, that lulls the audience to fleep, 

Buffoonery, indeed, has its full force; it is equally mixed with the 
ferious and comic. The gracio/o and grac ofa ave conttantly introduced, 
to draw the attention of the audience, by endeavouring to make them 
laugh with grimace, jokes, and qaaint expreflions. ‘The farces, that 
are reprefented beiween the acts of* the principal piece, are fometimes 
humourous, though otten low; they are generally icenes of gallantry 
at an inn, on the public walks, at an ice-houfe, &c. and as the great 
purfuit of thefe people is intrigue, the artful {Chemes of both texes 
to accomplifh their ends, are ludicroufly introduced. ‘The fafhionable 
vice of the cortas, to married women, “is conftantly lathed. The 
tonadillas, or wutical dialogues, of a compotition peculiar to this 
country, fung between the atts, are lively and agreeable. ‘The Jaa- 
dango, alfo introduced after the tarces, i¢ a lafcivious dance, brought 
trom the Wett Indies, of which the natives are as fond as the Englith 
uled to be of the hornpipe: I imagine this dance originally came from 
the coait otf Guinea: 1 have ob‘erved at ‘Tetuan, the Einperor of Mo- 
rocco’s black foldiers dance, with cainets in their hands, in a manner 
very fimilar. There ts a kind of comic opera, reprefe nted in fummer, 
called the Zarzuela; 1 was at one ot them; a tranflation of the 
French Roi &© & Fermier, trom the Englith Miller of Munsficld ; the 
voices and mufic, in general, were bet indiferent. I have been told 
that there are above 10,coo plays in the Spanith language; the 
perfon who inf rimed me faid, he had fcen a litt of 8,000, amongit 
which, Lopez de Vega, and Calderon, are moit refpectable figures.” 

Speaking of Madrid, our traveller tells us there is a week 
Gazette publifhed there, in which the news of other coun- 
tries is well relited; but for the trania@ions of the kingdom 
of Spain, except it Le the church and army promotions, and 
the movement of the Court, it is filent—One weekly Gazette 
only for the Mctropolis of the kingdom of Spain ! How ver 
few or mederately inquifitive muft be the race of Spanifh Quid- 
nuncs in comparifon with our “ngtifh at London! How infi- 
nitely more fertile in political refources muft be a nation like 
ours, that makes even popular curiofity a fund for {u, port of 


govern- 
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government! Of tlic military Academy, lately founded at 
Avila, by O’Reilly, Mr. Dalrymple gives a peculiar account ; 
for which we muit refer the reader to the book itielf. , 

At Aftorga our traveller met with a peculiar kind of people, 
whch he ftiles Mauregatas; a female of which tribe, in her 
' proper drefs, is repretented in a print prefixed to the work, 
aud of which he gives the following account, 

** In the morning, I obferved a number of women in a peculiar kind 
of dreis; on enquiry, I found that they were called Mauregatas. 
Their habit is very particular; they wear large ear-rings and a kind 
of white hat, which, at a little diftance, both as ro fize and thape, 
refemble what is worn, in like manner, by the Moorith women; their 
women; their hair is divided in the front, and falls down on each fide 
of their face; they have a number of litle pictures of faints, &c. fet 
in fil.er, and other trinkets pendant to large beads of coral, tied round 
their neck and ipreading ail over their breatts ; their fhift is ftitched 
at the breaft, and buttoned at the collar; they wear a brown woollen 
cloth bodice and petticoat; the fleeves of the bodice very large and 
open behind. The Mauregatos, or men, wear very large breeches, 
which tie at the knee, and the loofe part hangs over the tie as tar 
as the calf of the leg; the reit- of their dreis is a fhort kind of coat, 
with a belt round their middle. 

“ T enquired of every decent looking perfon I met, to endeavour to 
get fome account of theie peopie, but { was not very fuccefsful; all I 
could leara was, that there are a great many villages of them abouc 
this tow.13 that they have bound chemielves by compact to certain ré- 
gulations, fromm which they never deviare; that they intermarry amongtt 
each other; and if any of them fhouid change their <refs, or violate 
their eftablifhed cuftoms, they are driven trom the ficiery ; as their yarb 
is ditferent from the inhabitants of every other part of the kingdom, fo 
are their cuitomsgymanners, &c. When a youny woman is attianced, the 
is not allowed to k toany man, but he who is intended for her huf+ 
band, till the marriage is celebrated, on the penalty of paying a certain 
fine, which is a quantity of wine; the young fellows tollow anx 
torment her oa this occation, to induce her to peak; after marriage 
the temaies never comb their hair, which is a mott filthy cuftom: the 
women work in the fields at all the iabours or agriculture, whilit the 
men are employed as carriers from this couviry acrols the mountains 
into Gallicia, keeping many hundr ds of horfes for that purpote; for 
here the carriage road from Madrid ceates. ‘Thefe people are in 
affluent circumitances, being very induftrious, yet they think it necei- 
fary to live in indigence: they are fuppoied to be the Yanguetian 
Carriers mentioned ia Don Quixote.” 

At this place (Aftorga) our traveller had an oppertunity 
alfo of teeing one of the holiday recreations of -he nu- 
tives, 

“ Chis being the eve of the Afflumption, I was ‘old there was, 
what is called, a Fuacion, at the cathedral ; thither I 1epaired, where 
I found the fheeple and a, ig lighted with many hundreds 
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of various coloured lamps, fuch as at the Pantheon, &c. which had 3 
very good etlect. There were bonfires all about; a band of mufic, 
which was very indifferent; and a prodigious number of pedple af- 
fembled from all the country around, I obferved, amongft the pea- 
fantry, that the women formed themielves into different fets, and had 
a peculiar darice: they were paired with each other, from twenty to 
thirty couple, in each fet, and itcod up in the fame manner that we 
do for country dances, every woman with caftnets in her hand ; there 
was an old woman at the head of each fet, who began a fong, ftrik.ng 
and beating time with her hand upon a kind of mufical inftrument, 
like a tabor, only it is fquare, and has the addition of little bells hung 
to cach fide of it; each girl immediately taking up the air with her 
caitnets, danced to the tune, which began flowly, and then quickened 
gradually to a certain pitch, when it was, at once, brought back to 
its primitive time; the old woman’s voice, the initrument, and caft- 
nets, were in perteét concord, and the girls kept an exact-time to 
them with their feet; they only footed to each other, turning 
round, and ufing lafcivious motions at certain parts of the tune; 
during the dance, the men flood behind, making love to them: 
thi: amufement continued the beit part of the night; but being fa- 
tigued, 1 lett them at twelve, and retired to reft.” 

(.f the induftry of the Gallegos, or peafantry of Gallicia, 
our traveller g:ves an account, ill according with the general 
¢hars&er of the Spaniards for indolence. Befides an ineredible 
number that .o annually from Gallicia into Caftile to gather 
in the harveft, ter are, fays he, thirty thoufand that go 
‘every year into Portugal to the harveft and vintage. 

The following is an cxtraé& from the journal of our tra- 
veller’s fhort voyage, by water, from Corunna to Ferrol. 

“ 3ait, Left my borfes, and embarked in a patiage-boat for Ferro}: 
there were in company, a prieft, adoétor, a cadet, adgdier, a drummer, 
a Maxo, and two females. The doctor and thé prieft took care 
to fecure to themfelves the fhuggett places in the bark, The firit 
falutations being pafled, moft ot the company, after having endea- 
voured to difcover the proieffions and butinefs of each other, became 
free and jocofe; but {eiting out with a contrary wind, and a great 
fivell rolling in fyom the weftward, we had not got a mile, betoie 
every one, the doctor and drummer excepted, became very fick. It 
were needlefs to defcribe the fcene that enfued; if you have been in 
a ferry-boat, you muit have experienced it; if not, you need-not 
long rack your imagination to difcover it. Now in the bay of Be- 
tanzos, which we were to pais, there ftands a rock, about-a mile from 
the fhore, that we could not weather; the boatmen refolved to yo 
between it and the land: the company, hearing their determination, 
it being efleemed a dangerov's patlage, began to exclaim againtt the 
meafure; the prieit inteated they would return; but finding that he 
fued in vain, took out his breviary, and began to mutter the fervice 
‘of the day, with the utmoti energy and expedition; the women ap- 
plied to their rofaries, and uttered aves and pater-noflers with all Gili 
gence 5 the cadet, though he did not carfy the appearaiicé of affluence, 
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offered to pay the whole -freight, if they would go back ; but finding 
his gencrotity did not avail, he-threatenéd to throw the patron 
overboard ; the doctor interfered, and endeavoured to moderate the 
patfions of the hero, but feemed inclinable to return; the Maxo had 
been fo fick, that it was immaterial to him whether he lived or 
died; the military flept in the bottom of the boat; tSe man at the 
helm often appéaled to me, afluring me, there was no danger, as he 
knew the channel, and had often pafied it; and he was determined, 
at all events, to puriué his voyage: juft as we came abreaft the rock, 
which had a moft unpleafant aipeé&t, trom the waves dafhing againft it, 
the wind ceafed, and laid ts at the mercy of the fwell, which rolled 
in directly upon it: the whole company was in a confternation! The 
women cried and prayed alteriately; the prieft fhut his eyes, but 
fiill kept his lips going; the boatmen threfhed the fides of the bark 
with ropes, calling upon St. Anthony to fend them wind; who not 
heeding their requefts, the reverend. father propofed that every body 
in the boat fhould go to prayers‘ I immediately complied with the 
humour of the times, left they fhould have taken me for a heretick, 
and thrown me overboard; but our petitions did not avail, we were 
tofied and tumbled about to the horror of us all; at length, an arch 
boy, taking advantage of our dittrefs, came round with his grealy 
cap, and colleéted money for /as animas ; that is, for the fouls in pur- 
gatory ; every one beltowed ‘liberally, except the cadet and prieft; 
the former, pretending ftill ta be mn a paffion, difmifled the fupplicant 
with a box on the ear; and “the latter, keeping his eyes fhut, alfo 
clofed his ears to the vociferous boy, who repeatedly dinned them, 
though to little purpofe, with /as aximas, Senor Padre! Immediately 
attery the colleét:on, we got a little” breeze, that carried us paft our 
datigcy which was fuppoted to have been granted in copfequence of 
our offerings and fupplications. We once more went to prayers, re- 
turning thanks for our delivery ; when the whole company aflumed a 
different countenthice: the pricit, who was the moft alarmed, was fe- 
verely rallied; but he bore the fneers that weré thrown out againft 
him with all imaginable /ang froid, recruiting his fpirits, at the fame 
time, with fome wine and cold ham, and then went quietly to fleep: 
thus, without any more dangers or fears, we purfued our voyage, ull 
ten o’clock at night, when we arrived at Ferrol.” 

In his return to Gibraltar, ‘through Portugal, Mr. Dal- 
ryinple ftaid fome time at Lifbon; of whofe Court he {peaks 
concifely, as follows. ; 

** Here the court is little elegant; the king and royal family live in 
@ barrack, where there is not much tafie or magnificence; and as few 
of the firft rank are wealthy, there cannot be any private buildings of 
great confideration. J was told, that the duke de Cadaval has an eftate 
of about 80,000 crufadesa year, equal to about goool. fterling; and 
one or two more of the nobility have from fifty or fixty thoufand cru- 
fads; when the ret dwindle into inconfiderable fortunes. “The Mar- 
“quis of Pombal, the minifter, has accu» ulated much wealth from a 
very finali beginning; but, except by himielf, it is not known to 
what it amounts,” ‘ 
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A whimfical notion of the Spaniard® and Portugueze is thus 
noticed in regard to the effe&t of moon-light ; which is never- 
thele’s true, probably, with refpect to the night-air, notwith- 
ftanding the dews are not, in many parts of thofe countries, 
fo hurtful as in fome others. 

* JT muft take notice to you of a prejudice both in this country and 
Spain, which is fomewhat fingular: having had the fincit moon-light 
evenings imaginable, I have conflantly noticed the women hold their 
fans, in fuch a manner, as to prevent the moon from fhining upon 
their faces, as they conceive it will fpoil their con plexions. At 
Madrid the fame prejudice not ouly prevailed amongft the women, 
but extended even to the men: I was walking one evening with the 
great O’Re.lly in his garden ; having my hat under my arm, he defired 
1 might be covered, as the moon in that climate, he faid, was more 
dangerous than the fun. Such feminine ideas, I think, are only 
worthy of the fex ; I did not imagine they could influence a great 
monarch’s favourite.” 

On the Portugueze ftage, a popular fubjeé& in every country, 
Mr. Dalrymple makes, of courfe, his remarks. 

** The Portuguefe flage has mace but little progrefs towards refine- 
ment. I was informed that plays in the language had not been al- 
lowed till about fevenieen years ago; the tranflation of an Englifh 
comedy being one of the firtt. 1 was at the reprefentation of the 
tragedy cf Leverly, a tranflation from the Gametter: the performers 
had no great tragic powers; were cool and languid. In a little farce, 
the manners of the inhabitants of Brazil were ridiculed wiih ‘ome 
humour; they reprefented them as a very formal and pedantic people, 


‘and brought them in with a fuite of negroes, monkeys, parro's, &C. 


there was a kind of low wit introduced in it, which feemed to give 
greater fatisfaction to the audience, than any other part: an old woman 
frequently breaking wind in her mafter’s face, produced infinite ap- 
plaufe, even from the boxes. The fof, a dance peculiar to this 
country, as the fandango is to Spain, was exhibited in the farce, 
between a black man and woman ; it was the mott indecent thing I 
ever behe'd, and only calcuiated tor the fiews, yet no one teemed dif- 
pleated ; on the contrary, the wome:, beheld it with calmne:s, and the 
men applauded the performance. The national mufic refembies the 
Spanith, but is by no means fo much improved, ‘There is a kind of 
Brozil mufic that | heard a young Brazilian play upon the guitar, ac- 
qoapearing it with his voice, which, though folemn, is foothing and 
agreeable. There is generally an Italian opera here; and the king 
has a company of Italians, who perform at the palace: I was told 
that his theatre was well conducted, but there was no reprefentation 
during inv relidence.” 

Of the ftate of the ftage at Cadiz, we are told, 

“ There is a moft elegant little French theatre here, fupported at a 
very conliderable expence by the French; there is alfo an Italian 
Opera, at prelent badly mounted; and a Spanifh comedy; in the 
former there are periorn ances four or five times a week ; at the latter 
every day. Atthe Spari:n comedy I faw a curious play of — 
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and Dives, wherein the whole ftory was carried on in the perform- 
ance; and, concluding with the reprefentation of Heaven and Hell, it 
ended with the expreffion “ If they hear not Mofes and the Prophets, 
“ &.” Though not prone to change, a conftant connection with 
the Italian and French performers, have caufed a degree of refinement 
to take place upon this ftage, though the alteration has not been much 
relithed by the ofjueteros, as they are called, the critics of the pit. 
I faw the tranflation of a French play reprefented here with fome de- 

ree of performance.” ; 

We fhall now take our leave of thefe Travels, with the 
writer’s general obfervations on the Spanifh Character. 

“ The Cattillian, Andalufian, and Gallician, are ftrongly marked, 
each as a feparate people; but fince the fame government, one religion, 
and the like education prevail, a fimilarity of character is confpicuous ; 
the gravity of the natives is carried to a proverb, and their deport- 
ment would convince a ftranger that it were true: they have no idea 
of walking for exercife, or ever ftirring abroad in the heat of the 
day, but when obliged to it, and then they move with a folemn gait, 
which becomes habitual; till lately, and that only now at the capital, 
and amongit people of rank in the provinces, they had. little commu- 
nication with ftrangers, or with each other, confequently a referved 
behaviour took place whenever they met in company; and their turn 
for gallantry, obliged them to keepa guard upon their countenances, 
leit they fhould betray their intrigues to their aflociates: as this has 
been long the feat of bigotry, the gloom of religion hangs upon 
their brew; and the inquifition, employing its familiars in every 
corner of the realm, urged them to have a curb upon their tongue, 
for tear they fhould uter what might be interpreted to their ruin: 
all the’e caufes combined, naturally produce thole effects of external 
fedateneis we fee prevalent amonyit them; but, children of the fun, 
though not volatile, thgy have as acute and lively imaginations as any 
people of Europe: fanguine.in their difpofitions, and warm in their 
affections, if thwarted in their purfuits, they often become enraged 
to a degree ot paffion, with which we are in general unacquainted : 
they are revengetul, and {tabbing {till prevails; the loweft peafant will 
not brook a blow; and that the honour of the foldiers may not be 
hart, there is an article in the ordinances for the army, thar they are 
to be beaten ogy with the fword. They have the higheft notions of 
the dignity of their birth: the Caftillian, but more the Bifcayan, 
though poor and beggarly, holds the Andalufian in the utmoft con- 
tempt, as being in immediate defcent from the Moors; the latrer is 
crafty and defigning, buta nobler ipirit runs through the veins of the 
former, Marriages are generally made between perfons of équal dil- 
tinction: the old nobility feidom contract themtelves with the new ; 
and the fuperior rarely connects himfeir with his interior. They ate 
temperate, or rather abitemious in their living to a great degree; 
borracho is the highett term of reproach; and it is sare to fee a drunken 
man, except it be among the carriers or muleteers: both men ané 
women are fertile in reicurces to the ,atraiumeént of their favourite 
purfuits; the latter, in particular, limised in their education, confined 
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with bars at homé, and attended by fpies abroad, ftill find means 
to elude the vigilance of their duenas, and pervade the grates made 
toreitrainthem, It is particular, that the people throughout, are free 
froin diffidence; they have a manly charaéter, and {peak to their 
prince with the fame fang froid and confidence that they would 
to their fellow ; they never uiter any thing at which they feem to be 
the leat abafhad; each man appears to have a confcious dignity, 
which is not fo confpicuous in other paits of the would: they treat 
one another with the greateft civility and refpect; if even a beggar 
afk alms, and it be not granted, the fupplicant is refufed in moft com- 
paffionate terms ; another time, they tell him, and God go with him, 
God conduct him, &c. Infult is never added to misfortune. Such are 
my curfory remarks upon the prefent prevalent character of this 
people. There was atime, when the ardent flame of liberty fired 
each Spaniard’s breaft; but it has been extinguifhed by the malignant 
blafts of defpotifm, never to be kindled more.” 

To this prophecy, as friends to liberty, we fhall only add 
the ejaculation of a certain good chriftian Bifhop ; who, upon 
his death-bed, on his phyfician’s telling him he would, in a 
few hours, be in heaven ; cried—** God forbid !” 


R. 


— 





Yorick’s Skull; or College Ofcitations. With fome Remarks on the 
Writings of Sterne, and a Specimen of the Shandean Style. By 
the Author of a Monflrous Good Lounge*. Smail 8vo. 256 
Bew. 


Moto. —** More the had fpoke, but yawn’d.” 
Porz’s Dunerap. 


As yawning, however, is catching, the goddefs has faid 
enough, in all confcience, to fet all her vataries gaping. And 
yet, unlefs the nerves are in unifon, they will not be fo liable 
to be affected; fo that our Lounger’s ofcitations may have 
little or no effe&t, except on his brother loiterers.—Yorick’s 
Skull! Fronti nulla fides! While we admire this quaint fron- 
tifpiece, we cannot help reflecting on the fabulift’s fox, in the 
fhop of the ftatuary. O lepidum caput! tad he, looking at a 
handfome buft, ** what a pity fo pretty a head fhould want 
brains !”—We may fay the fame of this Yorick’s Skull — 
Alas! poor Yorick! this is thy very fkull indeed! for thou 
halt been fome time dead; thy brains have been food for 
worms, and mere maggots have taken up their place. 


R. 


* ie ee 
See Review for Tune, page 479s 
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Warton’s Poems. 6s 


Poems. A New Edition, with Additions. By Thomas Warten. 
8vo. 3s. Becket. 


Of the o/d edition of thefe Poems we recolle& nothing, ex- 
cept the printing of two or three of them among the (xford 
Verles, on the deceafe of the late, and acceffion of the prefent, 
King: at leaft; of twenty-five pieces, which this mifcelan 
contains, it appears that eighteen were never printed before *,— 
On Mr. Warton’s poetical abilities it were {uperfluous to make 
any general encomium ; as they are too well known to need 
the commendation, and too juftly acknowledged to want the 
{uffrage, of a Monthly Reviewer.—It would be inconfiftent 
with our office; névérthelefs, to difmifs his poems, without 
exaéting at leaft one Ode, as our ufual tax on eminence, 


THB SUEC1ID &E 


“« BENEATH the beech, whofe branches bare 
Smit with the lightning’s livid glare, 
O’erhang the craggy road, 
And whiftle hollow as they wave ; 
Within a folitary grave, 
A wretched Suicide holds his accurs’d abode, 
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Lour’d the grim morn, in murky dies 
Damp mitts involv’d the feowling fkies, 
And dimm’d the ftruggling day ; 
As by the brook that lingering laves 
Yon rufh-grown moor with fable waves, 
Full of the dark refolve he took his fullen way. 


I mark’d his defultory pace, 
His geitures ftrange, and varying face, 
With many a mutter’d found ; 
And ah! too late aghaft L view’d 
The reeking blade, the hand embru’d: 
He fell, and groaning grafp’d in agony the ground. 


* The titles of which are as follow, the pieces marked with an aferifk 
being original. MuscELLANEoUs Pigces.—Elegy on the Death of the 
Jate Frederick Prince of Wales—* Infcription in a Hermitage at Anfley- 
Hall in Warwickthire—* Monody written near Stratford upon Avon—On 
the Death of King George the Second—On the Marriage of the King—On 
the Birth of the Prince of Wales——Opes—* I. To Sleep—* Il. The 
Hamlet—* If. Written at Vale-Royal Abbey—*IV. The Firft of April 
—* \. To Mr, Upton, on his New Edition of the Faerie Queene—* VI. 
The Suicide—* VIL. To a Friend, on leaving a favourite Village in Hamp- 
fhire—V1Li, The Complaint of Cherwell—* IX. The Crufade—* X. The 
Grave of King Arthur.—SoNnNETs—IJ. Written at Wynflade in Hamp- 
thire—I. On Bathing—* 111. Written in a Blank Leaf of Dugdale’s 
Monafticon—* IV, Wrjten at Stonchenge—* V. Written after feeing 
Wilton-Houfe—* VI. To Mr. Gray—* ViL—* VII. On King Arthur's 
Round Table at Winchefter—* IX. To the River Lodon. 
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Full many a melancholy night 

He watch’d the flow return of light; i 
And fought the powers of fleep, - 

To fpread ‘a momentary calm 

O’er his fad couch, andinthe balm =. 

Of bland oblivion’s dews his burning eyes to ftcep. 


Full oft, unknowing and unknown, 
He wore his endlefs hoons alone, 
Amid th’ autumnal wood: 
Oft was he wont, in hafty fit, 
Abrupt the focial board to quit, 
And gaze with eager glance upon the tumbling fload, 


Beckoning the w retch to torments new, 
Defpair for ever in his view, 
A fpectre pale, appear’d ; 
While, as the fhades of eve arofe ~*~ ~. 
And brought the day’s unwelcome ¢lofe, 
More horrible and huge her giant-fhape the rear’d, 


* Isthis, miftaken Scorn will cry, 
“* Is this the youth, whole genius high 
** Could build the genuine rime ? 
“ Whoie bofom mild the favouring Mufe 
“ Had ftor'd with all her ample views, 
** Parent of faireft deeds, and purpofes fublime ?” 


Ah! from the Mufe that bofom mild 
By treacherous magic ‘was beguil’d, 
To ftrike the deathtul blow: 
She fill’d his foft ingenuous mind 
With many a feeling too refin’d, 
And rous’d to livelier pangs his wakeful fenfe of woe. 


Though doom’d hard penury to prove, . 
And the {harp ftings of hopelefs love ; 
‘To griefs -cogenial prone, 
More wounds than narure'gave he knew, 
While mifery’s form his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues, and horrors not its own. 


Then with not o’er his earthy tomb 
The baleful night-fhade’s lurid bloom 
To drop its deadly dew: 
Nor oh! forbid the twifted thorn, 
That rudely binds his turf forlorn, 
bith fpring’s green-fwelling buds to vegetate anewe 
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What though-nor marble-piled butt 
Adorn his defolated duft, 
With fpeaking fculpture wrought ? 
Pity thall woo the weeping Nine, 
To build a vifionary fhrine, ._ Aut J 
Hung with unfading flowers; from fairy regions brought, 


What though refus’d each chanted rite? 
Here viewlefs mourners fhall delight 

To touch the fhadowy fhell: 
And Petrarch’s harp, that wept the dodm 

_ Of Laura, loft in early bloom, 

In melancholy tones fhall ring his penfive knell: 
To footh alone, unhallow’d fhade, 
This votive ditge fad Duty paid, 

Within an ivied nook: 
Sudden the half-funk orb of day 
_ More radiait fhot its parting ray, ree 
And thus a cherub-voice my charin’d attention took, 


“ Forbear, fond bard, thy partial prdife ; 
* Nor thius for guilt in fpecious lays 
“© The wreath of glory twine: 
*¢ In vain with hies of gorgeous glow 
** Gay Fancy gives her veft to flow, 
© Unlefs Truth’s siiatron-hand the floating folds confine: 


-% Juft heaven, man’s fortitude to prove, 
“ Permits through life at largé to-rove 
** The tribes of -hell-born Woe: ~ 
“ Yet the faitie power that wifeiy fends 
_** Life’s fierveft ills, indulgent lends 
** Religion’s golden fhield to break th’ embattled foe, 


“ Her aid divine had lull’d to reft 
“« Yon foul felf-murtherer’s throbbing breat, 
._ * And ftay’d the rifing ftorm: | 
“ Had bade the fun of hope appear 
__ _ ** To gild tlie darken’d hemiiphere, 
“ “And givé the wonted bloom to nature’s blafted fotm: 


“ Vain man! ‘tis heaven’s prerogative 
“* To take; what firit it deign’d to give, 
_ & Thy ttibutary breath: 
*¢ In dweful expectation plac’d, 
‘* Await thy doom, nor impious hafte . 
* To pluck from God’s right hand his inftruments of death.” 
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68 Stone's Method of difcharging the National Debt, &c. 


A new, cafy, and expeditious Method of difcharging the National 
Debt; or, a Plan of Reformation of the Englifh Conftituticn in 
Church, praéticable not only without Detriment but without Ema- 
lument 10 the Conflitution in State; and defizned as introduétory 
to a wife political Inftitution, preferable ta and perfective of it. 
Both re{pecifully fubmitted to the ferious Confideration of the 
Public in general, and of the Legiflature in particular ; and in- 
terfperfed with free Obfervations on Part of the late Addre/s of 
the Convocation to the King; accompanied with a farcical De- 
feription of an Epifcopo- Military Triumvirate, arming for the 
American Warfare. Py Francis Stone, M. 4. F.S8. A, 
C. 8. P. C. [Chairman of the Society of the Petitioning Clergy] 
Reétor of Coid-Norton, Effix. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Johnfon. 


So many reverend buffoons have of late difgraced their cloth, 
both in the pulpit and by the prefs, that motley will fhortly be 
no longer the colours of the fool’s coat; but d/ack the charac- 
teriftic dye of public folly.—In the name of common-fenfe and 
common decency, what can the Reverend Francis Stone, M. A. 
&c. &c. mean by this ftrange farrago of farcical abfurdity ? Is 
it poflible the petitioning clergy could be foolifh enough tomake 
choice of fuch a chairman ? or has the ill fuccefs of their peti- 
tions turned the poor man’s brain ?—For, that he is either a 
fool or a madman, is an inference that muft ftrike every reader, 
who is in his right fenfes, at fight of the title and frontifpiece * 
of this extraordinary publication.—To pafs over this piece of 
buffoonery, however, and come to the more ferious (if indeed 
there be any {crious) part, of the author’s defign; we fhall 
juft give a iketch of his projeét ; which is to pay the national 
debt by the alienation of all church lands, Queen Anne’s fund 
for the augmentation of fmail livings, and every other kind of 
church revenue. Of courfe, the lords fpiritual are to be turned 
out of the houte of peers, and their bifhops-fees annihilated, 
with all church dignities, livings, and benefices: the prefent 
poffetiors of which are to be indemnified or provided for dur- 
ing lite at the expence of the public. To fupply their minif- 
terial functions, an order of parochial bifhops, with an equal 
falary of 200/. a year each, is to be inftituted; fuch minifters 
to be {elected out of the prefent reétors, vicars, and curates, 

This revolution in the church, however, great as it may be 
thought, is by no means all that this reverend projeétor pro- 
potes for the reformation of the ftate. This is oniy prepara- 
tory to a farther icheme; which he hopes to put in execution 

* Reprefenring three bifhops, accoutved in military regimentals, which 
he propoies to {vad upon an cxpedition againft the Aicricans. 


— when 
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when, experience fhall have convinced the public of the fa- 
lutary effects of this entire fubverfion and renovation of our 
national church eftablifhment. This fcheme is as follows. 

“ Firft, A parliamentary injunétion of the obfervance of a day of 
Sabbath or reft, on the feventh day of the week, throughout England 
and Wales ; leaving every individual, who is not afhamed of a fenfe of 
religion, at liberty to compofe his thoughts to ferious meditation, and 
to worfhip God according to his confcience, with or without a form of 
prayer—in company with his own family, or {till more in public, by 
aflociating with his neighbours for that good purpofe, it he and they 
can agree.—Secondly, A parliamentary erection of charity fchools, at 
proper diftances, throughout the fuid kingdom and principality, to be 
maintained at the public expence, to the intent that the children of the 
poor, from the age of five to that of fourteen, may be univerfally in- 
itruéted to read the Bible in their mother tongue; and that, in like 
inanner as men are now taught to become every man his own gardener, 
lawyer, and phyfician, they may be thus qualified at years of ditcre- 
tion to become every man his own divine.” 


If our readers have any doubt of the imbecillity or infanity 
of this reverend projector, we refer him for farther proofs of 
his inconfiftency and abfurdity to his book ; which is indeed a 
fingular curiofity. 


S. 


A Year's Fourncy through France and Part of Spain. By Philip 
Thickneffe. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. Brown. 


Whether Mr. Thicknefle travels in order to pudblifh, or pub- 
lifhes in order to travel, we know not; but by the number and 
fucceffion of his travels and publications, with the pretty high 
price of the volumes before us, we may gueis at the clofenefs 
of the conneétion between them. ‘The narrative of Mr. 
Thickneffe’s prefent journey is given, in a feries of letters; 
which are neither i/l-written nor unentertaining. They would 
be more agreeable, however, if they abounded lefs in egoti{m ; 
if we were told more of the people and places vifited, than of 
the perfons vifiting them. It muft be owned, that Mr. Thick- 
neffe difplays much ingenuity in his obfervations, and judge- 
incnt in his refle&tions; but one would think, his extentive 
knowledge of the world might have fuggefted to him how dif- 


cufting it is in any man to Be fo much the little hera of bis own 
tale. , 
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jo Craduck's Account of North Wales. 


An Account of fome of the moft Romantic Parts of North Wales 
8vo. 28. 6d. Davies. 


—=——Of Antres vaft, and Defarts idle, 
Rough Quarries, Rocks, and Hills, whofe Heads touch Heav’n, 
It was my Hint to fpeak. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


What a pity the author * of this account could not add to 
the bills whofe heads touch Heaven, “ The men whofe heads do 
grow beneath their fooulders.” He might then have entertained 
us with fome novelty ; which is but little the cafe at prefent , 
moft of the remarkable places, defcribed by this writer, havin 
been much more minutely and accurately detceribed by others, 
How far the plea of neceffity, which, he fays, utged him to 
this publication, wi!l be admitted by the public, we know not, 
but fhall fubmit it to the judgment of our readers, 

‘¢ As every one now who has either traverfed a fteep mountain, or 
croffed a {mali channel, muft write his ‘Tour, it would be almoft un- 
pardonable in Me to be totally filent, who have vifited the moft unin- 
habited regions of North Wales—who have feen lakes, rivets; feas, 
rocks, and precipices, at unmeafurable diftances, and who from obfer- 
vation and experience can inform the world, that high hills are very 
difficult of accefs, and the tops of them generally very cold.” 

If Mr. Cradock does not here mean to ridicule Dr. Johnfon, 
who gravely tells us, in his famous itinerary to the Hebrides, 
that “* mountainous countries are not paffed without diff- 
culty,” there was ferioufly no occafion for fo profound ar 
obiervation being again confirmed by experience. The printer 
muft, alfo, furely have made a blunder in our author’s wife 
remark, about high hills, by printing acce/s, inftead of afcent. 
The cold tops of the mountains, indeed, may be difficult of 
accefs, but high hills ate generally approached by the level of 
the adjacent plains or gradual declivities of the furrounding 
vallies ; fo that, how diflicuit fo ever their afcent, their accefs is 
fufficiently eafy. Really, if ‘* every traveller who traverfes 
a fteep mountain or croffes a fmall channel muf? write his tour,” 
as our author fays, it is full as unpardonable in him to write 
nonfenfe $, as it would be in him’to be totally filent. But 
our traveller has another plea, {till more potent than that of 
ptetended neceffity. He isa Welfhman. “ Ancient Britain,” 
fays he, ® has a kind of hereditary claim upon me, as I have 


* Jofeph Cradock, Efq. Author of Zobeide, a Tragedy ; Village Mee 


thoits ; and other well-known performances. 
+ Save and except the wonderful things hereafter excepted. 
¥ Of which we meet with more than one inftance in this Itinerary: 
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the honour to boaft of my origin from thences . and as the name 
and exploits of my anceftors continually occur through the- 
wild heroic pages of Welfh fable or hiftory.” ‘ Here again 
Mr. —radock might have mended his niotto, by borrowing 
another line or two from Shakefpeare’s Othello; who, like © 
himfelf, could boaft his defcent from ‘* men of royal fiege ;” 
but that the more modeft Moor did not know that boafting was 
an honour, Admitting, however, our traveller’s plea both for 
boajling and writing, furely he might have favoured his readers 
in printing and publifbing with more than feventy words in a 
page ! At this rate printed tours will foon be as dear as office- 
copies of bills and anfwers in Chancery. We cannot quite 
{pare room, nor, if we could, is the matter worth it; we 
fhould otherwife be tempted to print the whole of this petty (we 
had almoft faid catch-penny) publication, in a few pages of 
our Review. But fhorter fpecimens will fuffice.—After duly 
afcertaining (prudeatly no doubt to prevent difputes among 
pofterity) the date of this important tour, undertaken in the 
autumn Anno Domini, 1776, our author acquaints us that, he 
fet out from Shrewfbury for Welfh Poole, where, tho’ fo near 
the Severn, Salmon is never under twelve-pence a pound! 
From Welfh Poole, he orders a carriage to convey him to 
Llanvair, his laft ftage on known ground. Here, fays he, 
‘* the road was perfeétly good, the people {poke Englifh, and 
their civility was fo remarkable, that the very turnpike-man 
was grateful for the toll.”—It is well our traveller gives this 
hint, or we might otherwife have fufpeéted, from his quitting 
the laff flage on known ground, that he was going to ferry it 
over the styx, to that unknown bourne from which no travel- 
ler returns: but Charon is a furly old dog, and never thanks 
any halfpenny paffenger fer paying him toll.—But to proceed 
with our traveller on his uxkvown ground: of which he gives 
fo curious and enigmatical a deicription, that it may remain 
itil unknown for any thing we can make of it. 

“* Twas here (viz. at quitting Axown ground,) moft ftrongly re- 
commended to a good houfe, about twelve miles diftant, but found it 
only a miferable hut ; I therefore prefied onwards as faft as poffible, 
and after fome difficulties arrived at Dynys-Mouthy. 

“ This City (for Dynys is Welf for City) is -poffeffed of many 
and great advantages ; there is no body-corporate to divide it into fac- 
tion, there is not a fingle Office that can poffibly be contended for— 
the rent of houfes will. be the fame at all feafons, and even in Augutt 
you are never incommoded by the fun. The river is not large, but it 
will never be encroached upon by the inhabitants; their fequeftered 
walks will never be injured by any freth Dealers in Tafte,—indeed 
they have only one tree to cut down, an oak planted in the — a 
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Charles the Second ; and I believe they have never heard of any King 


fince.” 

If our readers can decypher this conundrum defcription of 
Dynys-Mouthy, it is more than we can. It might, for us, 
have been full as well written in Welfh—Thefe Dynys- 
Mouthians, it feems, ‘have never heard of a King, fince 
Charles the fecond!—To be fure, none of our Kings have 
made much noife fince!—There have, indced, been a royal 
abdication, a revolution, and two rebellions fince; but no 
matter, the Dynys-Mouthians have got one royal-oak ; and as 
that ftands, the King, in whofe reign it was planted, muft live 
for ever—And yet we are told, theie fame antiquat:d Dynys- 
Mouthyans are no ftrangers to the novel bon ton: they drefsin 
the top of the mode; for, ‘* as to the fafhions, they are 
fimilar to thofe in town—the head-drefs ofthe females is very 
high, and in a morning they generally wear the Half-Polo- 
nefe.”——We can no more reconcile ‘this inconfiftency in the 
natives, than we can relifh the quaint turns and affeéted ob- 
fcurity of defcription in the writer. As to provifions, fays he, 
« the people do not attempt to make what nature has not be- 
flowed upon them. They gave me whatever they had, bread, 
uncontanrinated. with fpurious mixtures, and milk, that was 
abfolutely.from the cow.”  Abfalutely this is wonderful! They 
neither make cheefe, ‘butter, cufiards, milk-porridge, puddings, 
nor pancakes, at Dynys-Mouthy; and dread-fruit grows in 
North-Wales jott as naturally as the Banana at Otahbeite!— 
There are other ftrange things alfo in this country, it feems, 
that nobody before ever dreamt on: fome that our traveller 
did fee, and fome that he did not fee. 

** I did not fee a Cathedral, nor heard of either bifhop or palace ; 
probably he might refide at a great diftance, and have configned his 
tlock over to a chapel ot eafe. 

“« There is no court of judicature open here. This city is as free 
from attorhies as ancient Thebes; indeed the two never-failing fources 
of litigation, the Poor laws and the Game laws, are entirely unknown. 
There is not even a Quack; fo thofe whom liquor fpares, generally 
die at a very advanced age. 

“ The Theatre is held in great repute. I had the pleafure to be 
prefent at one play, which is here called an Auterlute, probably a cor- 
ruption from our term Interlude. The piece was faid to have been 
written by a celebrated Mr. Evan Something, who lived at Bala; but, 
from the aions, geffures, and emblems, 1 conceived it to have been mo- 
deiled from before Shakefpeare’s time. ‘The plot was in part fimilar 
to a burletta, which has frequently been exhibited in London, called 
La Serva Padrona, but the mufic was certainly xot Pergolefi’s. ‘The 
orcheftra, to be fure, was exceedingly contracted ; but we mutt reflect 
that fome of our beit, as well as carliett dramas, were only accompa- 
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nied by 4 Hatp. The price of admittance to this elegant enteftain- . 
ment tould have been termed by the Romans, Denarius.” 

The mere Englifh reader will certainly be puzzled here to 
know, what Mr. Cradock means; and how much the price 
of admittance to this Welfh theatre was{ if he have the he- 
nour to boaft Welfh extra&tion, he wilt probably be apt alfo to 
put him(elf* in a pafficn at being fo purpofely puzzled; but 
don’t let him be angry. Mr. Cradock, we fee, fets up for 
a Scholar and a Wit; and, as your Scholars cannot exprefs 
themfelves in a plain way, familiar to common capacities, fo 
your its have allowedly a cramp, roundabout, way to make 
themfelves underftood at all.—It is well for the world that 
there are fuch mediatorial beings as Critics and Reviewers to 
ferve as interpreters between themi. Our Scholar, and Wit, is 
unluckily, however, a little out im his reckoning here, if we; 
ourfelves, are not deceived in our computation.—He fays, the 
price of admittance would have been termed by the Romans, 
Denarius. Wow, as we conccive it, he means to fay the 
price was, what the Englifh term a penny. A pitiful price, 
indeed, for the entertainment of fo reputable a theatre *. But 
tho’ an Englifhman, fpeaking Latin, might term it Denarius, 
the Romans would not have fet fo little value on fuch an en- 
tertainment. The Denarius of the Romans, according to Til- 
icmont, was of fufficient value for a man’s fubfiftence per 
diem; equivalent, according to other writers, to the keep of a 
man handfomely for twenty-four hours: according to others, 
equal to twelve French Sols, or eleven pence Englifh — 
Now, was this the price Mr. Cradock paid? If not, he is in 
this inftaace no Scholar, but only a Wit; and this inftance of 
his wit is not worth the fubje& of it, a modern penny.—Not 
feems our traveller more ambitious to difplay his wit and 
learning, than to appear a politician and moralift. 

“The road from Dynys-Mouthy afforded very little amufe- 
ment, and the firft caft of Cader Idris greatly difappointed me ; but I 
foon recollected, that as ] was then on very high yround, it muft havé 
deen from fume other point ot view that this mountain had rendered 
itfelf fo remarkable. In the courfe of this reflection, I was on a fud- 
ceri delighted with the country round Dolgelly,—woods, rocks, a rich 
vale, a fine river, and, at that diftance, the appearance of rather 2 
decent town, furrounded with many genJemen’s feats,—-thefe, con- 
trafted with the barscunefs 1 had juft travelled through, all joined to 


* We hope, therefore, for its emolument, Mr. Cradock difplayed fome 
of that generofity, he formerly fhewed to our London ‘Theatres, by givingy 
the Mrs. Yates ot the Welth company, a copy of his incomparable Zobeide. 
No difparagement to Mr. Evan Something's drama, it would, without thé 
aid of Pergolefi’s mufic, make full as good an Aaterlute as ever was accom- 
panied by the Welth harp! 

Vou. VI. K tender 
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render the profpect truly delicious. But how was I difgufted on 
arrival at the interior parts of this miferable place! there is no ftreet in 
it; you pafs from dungeon to dungeon, through a multiplicity of hog- 
yards ;—before I reached the inn, I heard a cracked trumpet founding 
every where about, and immediately concluded that T might fee, in the 
evening, another tarce or axier/ute; but was informed it was only in- 
tended to call the Juitices to the quarter-feffions. At the inn there was 
nothing to be obtained; fo that as foon as poffible I fe.t out fora 
Guide, that 1 might reiire to the mountains ;—whilft I was in wait- 
ing, T enquired about the only tolerable building I then faw, and was 
told it was for cock-matches, fuch as we had in England ;—that they 
were juft over, but that I might go immediately and fee a famous man 
from London thew tricks of flight of hand. 1 chiefly withed for fome 
refrefhment, having greatly fuffered from fatigue and ilinefs the pre- 
ceding day; but as I was a ftranger, the people fhewed me little or no 
civility, and on my enquiring for horfes, took every advantage of my 
diftrets. I was now almoft inclined to have beftowed upon them fome 
rather ungracious epithets; but 1 confidered, that as we feemed to be 
teaching them nothing from England but cruelty and fread, I ought ra- 
ther to lament the caule than infult the effect of their brutality.” 


The reader fhould confider here that our traveller, being 
very hungry and of Welfh extraction, was in a humour to be 
very angry ; it is no wonder though that a moody expreffion, 
or two, fheuld in fuch circumftances efcape him.—Having 
thus cautioned our readers, refpecting the ferious attention to 
be paid to this romantic account of the romantic parts of 
North Wales ; we fhall quote only a pi flage or two more, for 
their amufement, and to fhew the propriety of fuch caution. 


** Before we reached Tan y Bwlch, we flopped to look into a. finall 
church, where fome cleanly villagers were aflembled at evening prayers, 
—the women were by far the handfomeit of any T faw in this country ; 
the clergyman was reading the leffon concerning David and his Concu- 
bines, and I could nor,help reflecting, that it thefe ignorant people 
fhould any way corifound the Old with the New Law, they might here 
find fome excufe for that Gallantry, which facrifices the virtue of fo 
many females in this neighbourhood: to prevent fuch a miftake, 
‘would it not be proper to have an expofition made of this chapter, and 
rranflated into Welih? I mean only, provided the learned labour could 
be confined. within the narrow limits of five volumes in folio, 

* Twas much ftruck with the fituation of Mrs. Grifich’s houfe at 
Tan y Bwich,—at firi! fight it fomewhat refembled Matlock Bach, bur 
the hilis in front are thrown to a fine diflance, and behind the houle 
they are covered with wood ; through a very fpacious valley the river 
Dryryd runs, and from the tops of the mountains are {requent and not 
inconiiderable cataracts,—indeed moft of the romantic profpects of 
North Wales, ‘taken feparately, are infinitely {uperior to tiofe of Der- 
bythire ; but where fhail we find, within the fame diftance, fuch amaz- 
ing contraft as the high polih of Kedletlun, oppofed to the bleak hor- 
rors of the Peak? 

“6 Mrs. 
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“ Mrs. Griffith is poffeffed of a confiderable fortune,-——fhe has an 


only daughter, to whom a fenfible clergyman, who refides in the houle, 
is tutor, and who, though a chaplain, is treated as independent. A 
lady, it is true, in fuch a country, cannot be every day interrup ed with 
vifitants, but Mrs. Griffith has geverally a felect party of triends,— 
thefe form a rational fociety, whereas in many places a good neigh- 
bourhood means little more than keeping an inn at your own expence.” 

That is as much as to fay that Mrs, Griffith’s friends always 
confiderately bring their pippins and cheefe in their pockets. 
Not but thar there is a real inn at Tan y Bwlch, the hiftory 
and prefent fituation of whofe landlady are judged worth re- 
cording in this important Tour. 

“© The miftrefS of the little inn at Tan y Bwlch, bas lived many 
years fervant in confiderable families, and, from her attentive civility, 
has received great commendations from the few Enclifhmen that have 
hitherto vificed this country.—Her houfe is this year much improved ; 
—Lord Radnor, having ttaid a day or two there, has made her a pre- 
fent of the fitting up of her parlour: two fath-wiadows add great chear- 
fulnefs to the room, and each grateful paflenger readily joins with 
the landlady in celebrz’‘ng the kindne&S of the public-fpirited young 
nobleman.” 

A wonderful inftance of public /pirit indeed! A prefent of 
two fafh- windows, and the fitting up of a drinding-parlour ; 
for we will not fuppofe it ever put to any other ufe.—The reft 
of the obfervations, contained in this volume, are of pretty 
much the fame importance ; except indeed fuch as are borrow- 
ed from other writers ; which, by the way, are not few ; The 
Archaeologia of the Antiquarian Society, Whitaker, and other 
authors, being robbed in a manner very cavalierly, and too 
much in the ftile of the Gentleman-highwayman, to tubje& 
the author to the imputation of 2 foot-pad plagiary. 

We have hinted at the vile quaintnefs and affectation in the 
fentiment and expreffion, made ufe of in the courte of this 
work ; they are indeed frequently very puerile and difgufting, 
“ The Britons,” fays Mr. Cradock, ‘ were not fo totally 
deftitute of defence as hath been imagined; the #fland is itfelf a 
frield, and they certainly made ule of the battle axe, as well 
as military chariot.”"—The following far-fetched compliment is 
paid to Mr. Mafon, and to the memory of Mr, Gray. 

“ T made feveral Excurfiors into the Ifle of Anglefea, the well- 
known Seat of the Druids ;—this may now be confidered as Claffical 
Ground; for though Mona is dettroyed, and her altars aboltfhed,— 
though Fires have confumed her Groves,. and her Priefts have perithed 
by the Sword, yet, like the Phoenix, fhe rifes more glerious from 
Decay ; her Afhes have given Birth to the Caractacus of Mafon, and 
the Fate of her Bards to the Infpiration of Gray,” 
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76 CORRESPONDENCE, 


Laudari 2 laudatis viris, is certainty an honour both to the 
dead and the living: but we apprehend that the above compli- 
ment will be held in little eftimation by the friends of either, 
when they are told that the fame culogift calls Sir Richard 
Blackmore one of the greateft of our Englifh poets ! 


R. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Eprtor of the Lonpon REVIEW. 


5.3 e, 

WHEN Bookéellers give a high price for the cop vy -tight of a work, 
they alio generally take care that the periodical publications give a fa- 
vourable account ‘of iz. In hopes, however, that the Loudon Review 
is under no fuch undue influence, I addrets to you the t tollowing cur- 
fory obfervations on Dr. Roberiton’s Hittory of Americas No man 


- has a higher idea.of the Doétor’s abilities than my felf, and it is my etti- 


mation of him which excites my indignation whea he appears fuper- 
ficial. 
* In the firlt page of the Doctor’s preface, we are preiented with one 
of the weakef propofitions that ever difgraced an hiftorian. While the 
Britith Colonies, he fays, ** are engayed in civil war with Great Bri- 
tain, inquiries ant fpeculatioas conceriting heir ancient forms of policy and 
laws, which exifi no longer, cannot be i tering ;” and by this rule every 
page of ancient hi iftory muft be ufelefS. But the Loudon Review has 
already expofed this egregious afleriicn, : 
The very day before I read Robertfon’s Hiitory of America, T had 
finifhed my peru“! of the Introduction to Mickle’s ‘I'rantlation of the 
Lufiad, or the Difcovery of India. The ditfcrent ideas which thefe 
authors vive us of the voyage ot Wafco de Gama, the difcoverer of 
India, not oaly ttreck, but chayrined, me, and made me ready to ex- 
claim with Dr. Roberton, that without proper evidence an author 
** may be faid, to dave written an amufing tale, but carnot be faid to have 








con*oled an a uthentie hiftory.” 
rere 
ihe circumttances ot difagreement which chagrined me are thefe: 
Robertfon mentions the repulfe, which the propof: uls of Columbus 


received at the Court ot Lifbon, as the effect of ignorance. And when, 
by itrels of weather, he put into the Tag gus, on his retura from his firit 
voyare, - Self-cond wunation and re, egret, izys the D: tor, were not the 
on'y fentinuwnts to avbich the fuccefi of Columbus, and reflcclion upon their 
own timer wales in rejecting bes propyfais, ; gave rife anoug the P: ringrefe. 
Jey excind a generous emulation ta /: erba fi his performances 3? and to this 
émulation the Doctor aferibes the voyave of Gama. 
_ But in the Intreducfion to the Lufiad we find this matter very dif- 
fcreutly ilaied, We arc there told that the Cape of Good ope had 
‘ : beea 
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been fome years known to the Portiguefe, and that John IT, who gave 
it that name, efteemed the route to Indja as in the certain pofleffion of 
his own fubjects ; for which reafon he declined the propolals of the 
foreigner. We are alfo told by the fame writer that the difcovery of 
India had been the great ambition of the Portuguefe Princes for many 
years, that John If, firmly intended it, and that his fucceffor put it in 
execution. Dr. Robertfon himfelf, immediately after afcribing it to 
the fuccets of Columbus, adds this fentence, Emmanuel, who inhe- 
rited the enterprifing genius of his predeceflors, perfiffed in their grand 
fcheme of opening a paffage to the Bait Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 

Gama’s fquadron, fays Dr. Robertfon, ** was extremely feeble, cons 
fitting only of three vefiels, of neither burden nor torce adequate to the 
fervice ;? and Gama, he fays, found India, ** in induftry and arts a 
highly civilized country.” 

But in the Introduction to the Lufiad every circumftance conveys 
different ideas. We there find that the tquadron confitted ot four thips : 
the flag thip commanded by Gama, the tecond by his brother Paulus, 
the third by Nicolas Coello, and the fours by Gonfalo Nunio. We 
alfo find in the fame author that this extremely freble and inadequate 
{juadron, was an overmatch for all the arts of the highly civilized Eaft, 
‘That Gama revenzed the treachery of the Moors ot Mozambie by re- 
ducing their town into a heap of afhes, after having defeated 20co of 
them on fhore, who oppofed his taking in treth water: that the King 
of Calecut in India fitted out all the ttrength of his Aighly civilized coun- 
try, conlifting of fixty vetiels full of armed men, to deftroy Gama’s 
extremely feeble and inadeguate jquadron, but that Gama neverthelefs 
beat them all: That he atterwards beat, and took prifoner, a pirate 
who attacked him with eight veffels, and was the tyrant and terror of 
the Indian feas. And that on his homeward voyave he gave chace to 
a fleet of eight Moorith veflels, and levelled the walls of Magadoxa, a 
Moorith town in Africa, with the ground, and burned every fhip in 
the harbour, 

Either therefore Mr. Mickle has given us an amu/ing tale; or the 
Doxtor’s knowledge cf the voyage of Gama has been highly fuperfi- 
cial, when ke called this {quadron extremely feeble, avi inadequate to the 
Jervice. Mr Mickle cites his authorities, and they certainly exilt, 

Tho’ I read mach, [am no author; but my indignation is ftrongly 
excited when I fee men of the moit refpectable abilities making the 
mott egregious miftakes. Dr. Robertion commends the accuracy of 
Voltaiye as an hiftorian, while all Europe laugh at his random affer- 
tions. He alfo commends Mr. Gibbon in the higheft rerins, tho’ that 
gentleman’s many and grofs mi/reprefeatations have already been expofed 
by Dr. Watfon, and are now in the hands of a ceiebrated Dereor. 
But idle compliment feems to be the predominant paffioa of our modern 
fine wevers. The Trantlator of the Lutiad has given fome cgregious 
examples of it: he calls the Abbé Reynal * aa author accurate in bijlo~ 
ricai fads.” And yet he bas taken no fmall pains to prove that the 
Abbé is exceedingly ixaccurate; and 1 believe he has proved it too, in 
Several material circumftances. A plain honeit reader, who does not 
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know the myftery of book-making, does not like thefe ambo-dexte 
doings, and according to my efteem for an author’s abilities is my dif 
appoiatment when I perceive him thus tripping. - 
I am, &c. 
OBSERVATOR. 


Oxford, July 7, 1777. 





To the Lonpon REVIEWERS. 
SIRS, 


BEING a conilant purchafer of the London Review (which your 
exceffive ill ufage has compelled me to forbear), with the moft com- 
palfonue concern I find the defpicable Authors reduced to fo low an 
ebb as to accept contemptible hire, to infult me in the moft ipireful 
terms, as the Author of The Chr’’iaa Hiltory; and this from a wreich 
unprovoked, and my old acquaintance, agreeable to the Pfahnitt, v. 13. 
Expretfions big with the moit rancourous malice of heart would never 
have been employed, without fuch interefting temptation, publicly to 
infuic a ttranger who has been guilty of employing fome time in read- 
ing the Gofpels and various celebrated Comments thereon in various 
languages, in order to publifh, under the fanction of refpeciable appro- 
bation, the moft regular arrangement and the moitt exact verfion pofli- 
ble (from the beft authorities, barring Reviewers) of the tacts con- 
tained in the feveral infpired Hiftories ot Chrift’s Life: a performance 
he would have been extremely glad to have tound executed by fome 
abler hand, who might, in fome re!pe¢ts at leaft, have gained applaute, 
fuch as reconciling the different hiftorians in piaces of acknowledged 
difficulty, as Peter’s Denials, Pilate’s Examination, and the Refurrec- 
tion; alfo a concife recital of the arguments in tavour of the Hiftory. 
The Critics who fo virutently abufe me, wouid have given me and the 
public fome fatisfaction, it, initead of geaeral expretlions, they had 
‘teleéted fome ct the paflages they with to much envenomed declama- 
tion condemn as tame, inavimated, fprritlels, vapid, miferable, de- 
gracing to the common verfion, which gace vefra is not bold, but bald, 
and wit is'worte, trequenty falie; alfo as depriving the Gofpel of its 
natural fublimity, pathos, and poetry: fome parti-ular errors in the 
order of arrangement, fome miterab y degrading expreffions in the ver- 
fion, fone futile arguments in the ditiertations, fhould juttity this truly 
viperous condemnation. It is as abfirdly impertinent to affert that a 
clofe and accurate tranilation, conveyed in a correst ftile, can deprive 
an original compofition of its natural fublimity, pathos, and poerry, as 
that expreffions (whatever the’ thoughts may be) can be at once both 
noble aad fiinple, ye moft noble fimpleiens in criticifm and confiftency!! 
Peace to the manes of Mr. Lecke, fuch a fet of execrable Critics are 
welcome implicitly to believe ail he fays on the underitanding. It is 
plain enough that you agree with him in this, that your wills are de- 
termined—by wnealinefs: the uneafinels of your craving appetites 
made your wills tamely, miferably fublervient (ior a prefent vecruit) to 
the purpoies of the moft undeierved rancour, of overflowing gall; for 
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the difcharge of which had you not furnifht a channel, it would proba- 
bly have burit the invidious livid heart that bred it. If this reply to 
your truly miferable cenfure is alfo tame and inanimated, the contents 
of the Book you have fo difparaged dictates fuch conduct, quoting 
page 198. the Pfalmift, «* He that is unjuit, let him be unjuit ftill. 
Bat ye have your reward. Your paltry bribe will ferve Critics of fuch 
a jaundiced eye in little ttead, when your prefent Bookteller hall fol- 
low the example of fo many others in turning you out of doors, Gee 
neral contempt will follow the wanton abufe of a Book too ufeful and 
important, too well approved and authorized, too humanely intended, 
and too carefully, correétly finifhed, to deferve fuch treatment, but 
from-fuch votaries of dullnefs, fuch flaves to indigence, fuch patterns 
of proftitution and bafe venality, as the hacknied London Reviewers. 
WwW. W ms. 
The tardinefs of carriers eccafion this to be the firft poft after receipt 
of your kind favour. 
Tenby, June 30, 1777. 





*.* Poor Mr. William Williams! How terribly angry ! 
We return his compaffionate concern with all our heart; for 
really we know nothing of his old acquaintance, who is faid to 
have bribed us to condemn his book: perhaps there has been 
fome miftake, and he has fent the bribe to fome other Reviewers, 
who have condemned it in ftill harfher terms!—** Let the 
galled horfe go wince, our withers are unwrung.” Rev. 


*,* THE Author of ** Mispracep Conrrpence” prefents his 
compliments to the Editor of the London Review, and begs leave to 
point out thofe ecrrers in the criticifm of that work, from which it is 
hoped fuch criticifm will be found to have wadefignedly proceeded.— 
It is not afferted in the work alluced to, that Sir John Delaval promifed 
the author he would provide for him tll after the eleétion fpoken of ; 
nor was the promife thea made in that manner, to which Mr, Reviewer 
refers, and which was the delufive occafon of the Author’s premature 
marriage.—The Lieutenancy the Author is faid to have applied for, 
fhould have been written an Lafgncy; the real occafion of which ap- 
plication was the Author’s total inability, from caufes known to the at- 
tentive readers of the work in queftion, to procure a livelihood for him- 
felf and family from the purfuit of that precarious proteffion with the 
hature of which Mr. Reviewer (if sngenzous) appears to be totally wnace 
quainted, What could induce him to affign it to idlene/i (a characier 
diametrically oppofite to the Aurhor’s natural difpofition) mutt be beft 
known to himielf; though his recourle to perfonal flander, and affid ality 
to exculpate Sir Fohn, raiherthew him to be more than cftiically iNT 
RESTED.—It is requelted that the infertion ef this in the next London. 
Review may exclude the neceffity of fending a copy of it, 
tional commentation, to other periodica! publications, , 


June 14, 1777+ ‘ 
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{|| We fhould not have troubled our readers with fuch 
wretched reprehenfions as thefe, if it were not the faireft way 
to let the complainants ftard or fall by their own juttifi¢ation. 
As to the imputation of pertonal partiality or pecuniary influ- 
ence over the London Review, the Editor defpifes it too much 
to make it any reply. The contrary is fo notorious, that we 
appear, from the Letters of our Correfpondents, to fuffer from 
our impartiality 3 fo true is that ancicat adage, Veritas odium 
parit. 





K: 


To the Lonvon REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


THE three following Paflages appeating to me of a very remarka- 
ble phrafeology, and my not having met with, in any other publica- 
tion, any thing fimilar to it, 1 cannot but think they proceed from the 
fame pen—and confequently are, in my opinion, a pretty ftrong inter- 
nal proof, that the author of Junius’s Letters is that candid writer, per- 
fuafive orator, loyal fubject, and true patriot, E. B. Efq; I thould be 
glad of your fubmitting this opinion to the Critics (if you fhould not 
chuie to decide upon it yourfelves) among the Letters of your Corre- 
fpondents. 

Your conftant Reader, 


A. B, 


*¢ From whatever origin your influence in this country arifes, it is a 
*€ phenomenon in the hiftory of human virtue and underftanding. 
** Good men can hardly believe the fact; «w/ men are unable to account 
“ ror it; religious men find exercife for their faith, and make it the laf 
* eifort of their piety, not to repine againit Providence.” 
Junius’s Letters to the Duke of Gratton, Sept. 28, 1771, Vol. If. 
Letter LI. 


* Every project of a material change in a government fo compli- 
* cated as ours, combined at the iame time with external circum- 
** ftances fill more complicated, is a matter full of difficulties; in 
* which a confiderate man will not be too ready to decide; a prudent 
** man too realy to undertake ; cr an Aone? man too ready to promife.” 

Thoughts on the Caufe of our prefent Difcontents. Pagegg. 3¢ 

Edition, 
“ | really think that for wi mex this is not judicious; for /oler 
men not decent; for minds tindlured with humanity not mild and mer- 
ciful.” 


Mr. Burke’s Speech, March 22,1777. Page 49. 3d Edit. 
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